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HE latest of the tabloid information books, Mrs. 

Naomi Mitchison’s ‘‘Outline for Boys and Girls and 
their Parents,’ is a brave attempt to force a few 

gallons of the Pierian spring into a pint pot and, whatever 
one’s opinions as to the utility or futility of ‘‘Outlines’’ in 
general, it would at least be deserving of the applause due to 
a clever bit of legerdemain, were it not for the anti-Christian 
bias of a good number of the conjurers. That bias sticks out 
a mile high. The silences of the book as much as its sounds 
are eloquent of it, for the conjurers were not sufficiently care- 
ful to keep their apparatus out of the way. Mrs. Mitchison 
has publicly taken full responsibility for the work of her 
authors. In selecting them, according to the publisher’s 
“‘blurb’’ on the jacket of the book, she ‘‘had only one criterion 
—fitness for the task allotted to them.’’ But who, we ven- 
ture to ask with all respect, selected Mrs. Mitchison, and 
why? This book of hers deals with science, economics, his- 
tory and art. On none of these subjects is Mrs. Mitchison an 
authority. She has won her laurels as a novelist, chiefly 
about Ancient Greece, and more recently has come to the 
fore as a zealous advocate of the sex-theories of the late D. H. 
Lawrence. A short time ago she berated the Pope for his 
Casti Connubii, after the manner of a ‘‘school marm’’ lectur- 
ing an offending infant. Her brother, the well-known Cam- 
bridge professor, J. B. S. Haldane, confessed only yesterday 
that he sometimes reads a Catholic apologist, but Mrs. Mitchi- 
son does not seem to be so broad-minded. To judge by her 
work she seems never to have given the Christian claims a 
thought. They were there only to be dismissed, if not with 
scorn, at least with a nonchalance hardly becoming in a per- 
son who sets up to be the teacher of the children of England. 
Even the pagan Juvenal recognized that children ought to 
be treated with reverence, and surely it is essential to such 
treatment not to try to foist on them as ascertained knowledge 
the mere surmises of cranky or prejudiced or ill-informed 
people. Yet that is exactly what Mrs. Mitchison does in this 
book. The age of the children for whom she intends it is not 
specified. She mentions ‘‘eleven or twelve’ in her preface 
but, to judge by the baby language she uses in introducing 
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her several authors, she must have had tenderer years in view 
also. Thus she says of Dr. Eric Strauss : ‘‘If one can’t sleep, 
he tells one to sleep, and then one does sleep. This is very 
like magic, but it just isn’t. .. He is rather younger than I 
am, and he wears an eye-glass, so as to impress patients (or 
perhaps it really helps him to see them too)’’ (p. 139). As if 
to show that she is no mere starchy precisian in the matter of 
grammar she says of another contributor: ‘‘He is younger 
than me.”’ 

To turn now to her team, it is to be said at once that they 
are a decidedly mixed company. Most of the writers of Part 
I, which is on Science, do their jobs competently and without 
intruding their private theodicies. An exception is Mr. 
Richard Hughes, the novelist, to whom Mrs. Mitchison en- 
trusted the section on physics, astronomy and mathematics. 
Mr. Hughes, without being a specialist, has read widely on 
those subjects, and it is extremely diverting to watch him 
endeavouring to coax Einstein, Planck and Co., into nursery 
harness. He makes a very gallant attempt, and later, with 
the help of the skeleton of ‘‘poor Jim Bones’’ who was hanged 
by a pirate captain, does really say something stimulating 
about the theory of number, though his young readers are 
likely to be cross with him for not cutting out the number 
stuff and getting on with Jim Bones. As a scientist Mr. 
Hughes is rather a jolly fellow, monkeying about with the 
infinities, but as a theologian all the fun goes out of him. He 
suddenly becomes omniscient, contemptuous, Bloomsbury- 
ish. It is in his last two paragraphs that he assumes the rdle. 
Here they are: 


There is a natural tendency in man called ‘‘anthropo- 
morphism’’ ; a tendency, that is, to see everything in his 
own image. When he first studied nature, he thought 
that seas were angry, that lightning struck him because 
he had offended it, that the sun ripened his crops out of 
kindness of heart. Beginning to know better, in the nine- 
teenth century he still thought of stars in their courses 
as obeying ‘‘laws,’’ like any human population. Bit by 
bit, and with immense difficulty, he continues to pare 
away from his conception of the universe each false and 
clinging remnant of his belief in its likeness to himself. 
In each age he discards some of the anthropomorphic be- 
liefs of the past as superstitions; but in each age he is 
deluded by fresh examples which escape his notice. In 
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the present age there is a fashion to say that ‘‘God”’ 
(whatever that means) is a mathematician. . . 

Primitive man stood in the mountains and shouted 
against a cliff ; the echo brought back his voice, and he 
believed in a disembodied spirit. The scientist of to-day 
stands counting out loud in the face of the unknown. 
Numbers come back to him—and he believes in the Great 
Mathematician (pp. 356—357). 

Now, mes enfants, you understand why any modern 
scientist who believes in God (whatever that means !) does be- 
lieve in Him. It is all a matter of anthropomorphism, and 
the poor, deluded scientist, Lord Kelvin, for instance, or Sir 
Archibald Fleming, is no better justified than the prehistoric 
savage yelling at a rock for reasons which Mr. Hughes has 
regrettably omitted to mention. You would like to know why 
primitive man shouted against a cliff, wouldn’t you? Per- 
haps he did it for the same reason that you have done it your- 
self, just for the fun of the thing. Did you worry about dis- 
embodied spirits? Mr. Hughes is pretty positive that the 
other chap did. Another question I would like to ask you is 
this, did you ever think that you yourself were God? You 
are laughing, but I may tell you there is a little girl in Mr. 
Hughes’s story, ‘‘A High Wind in Jamaica,’’ who suddenly 
becomes convinced that she is God. So you see what original 
ideas Mr. Hughes has for our instruction and entertainment. 

In Part II. of the ‘‘Outline,’’ which is entitled ‘‘Civiliza- 
tion,’’ the anti-Christian horns and trombones of Mrs. Mitchi- 
son’s orchestra get their first real opportunity for a hearty 
blast, but here again there are men such as the economist, 
Mr. Delisle Burns and, conspicuously, Mrs. Mitchison’s hus- 
band, Mr. G. R. Mitchison, who know how to play their parts 
with a decent regard for their audience. All honour to them. 
On the other hand, it only needs to mention his name for 
intelligent people who have heard him through the medium 
of the B.B.C. to guess that Mr. Gerald Heard is among the 
worst offenders. Mrs. Mitchison gives us the following bio- 
graphical details about Mr. Heard : 


Gerald Heard is very nearly my best friend... He is 
the sort of person to whom emergencies are rather apt 
to happen (he even wrote a book called ‘“The Emergence 
of Man,’’ which you might try if you find his chapter 
exciting). For instance, he was alone at Fox Rock, Sir 
Horace Plunkett’s house, during the troubles in Ireland; 
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the house was burnt down and he was very nearly burnt 
with it; that kind of thing gives one a philosophical out- 
look. . . He is half Scotch and half Irish, rather older 
than me; he has blue eyes, and he broadcasts a great 
deal. . . He has a Siamese cat which he teases—he is 
extremely kind to everyone else—but it likes him all the 


same (pp. 419—420). 


Mr. Heard’s section is on ‘‘The History of Ideas.’’ He be- 
gins with primitive man and says right away “‘that the first 
ideas that men had must undoubtedly have been not what we 
should call ideas, but what we should call reactions’’ (p. 426). 
Mr. Heard might have been a primitive man himself he is 
so sure of what they thought and felt. He knows what their 
remarkable drawings and paintings signified : ‘“The pictures 
are not pure art at all. They are as practical as a doctor’s 
prescription. In short, these pictures are not works of art 
but works of magic’’ (p. 428). From this inside knowledge 
of the art of the Old Stone Age Mr. Heard proceeds to show 
how the idea of property gradually originated, how writing 
was discovered and, eventually, how, by a process of projec- 
tion, ‘‘the vast system of religion grew up.’’ It was some- 
thing like this, my dears. On the one side were a lot of 
lonely individual men, inclined to be selfish. On the other 
side were practical people, priests and that sort, who found it 
an irresistible temptation ‘‘to play on the selfishness of such 
men, to frighten them, through threats of personal pain after 
death, into being good, and to bribe them to think of others 
here by promises of private pleasure hereafter’ (p. 453). I 
hope, when you have finished Mr. Heard’s section, that you 
will not bother me with questions why he gets his gods and 
spirits and things the way he does, whereas Mr. Hughes got 
them by a primitive man shouting at a rock. Also, please 
don’t ask me why Mr. Heard takes off his hat reverently to 
the natural laws discovered by science, whereas Mr. Hughes 
pulls snooks at them and calls them names. I am as much 
puzzled as you are, because Mrs. Mitchison tells us that 
‘‘when Richard Hughes was a boy, Gerald Heard went for 
walks with him and was the first person to talk to him about 
the Fourth Dimension and things like that’’ (p. 420). Perhaps 
you will understand if you read what Father Ronald Knox 
has to say about Gerald Heard in his new book, ‘‘Broadcast 
Minds”’ (pp. 154—186). I nearly forgot to tell you that Mr. 
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Heard is an intellectual vegetarian and subsists very largely 
on leaves of ‘‘The Golden Bough,’’ around which famous 
piece of foliage the members of the Rationalist Press Associa- 
tion probably do a chaste ritual dance every Midsummer’s 
Night. As Uncle Gerald is fond of saying—‘‘it is a Surpris- 
ing World, isn’t it?” 

And now be good, sweet maids, and give serious attention 
to Mr. Charles Skepper while he tells you about your fathers 
and mothers—especially your fathers : 

‘Charles Skepper is quite young, and has not done any- 
thing very exciting yet except trying to think for himself, 
which is always rather a painful and dangerous thing to do.”’ 
So Mrs. Mitchison (p. 463). The gist of young Mr. Skep- 
per’s painful thinking is that fathers are superfluous, not in 
the biological sense, of course, but in the social sense. He 
explains, with great lucidity, how in every stage of social 
development fathers have been bullies and tyrants to mothers 
and children, and how this is due, in the long run, to the in- 
stitution of private property. Private property makes the 
family important, and ‘‘where the family is important, there 
is nobody else to look after children, and it becomes all the 
more necessary that women should be deprived of rights in 
order to make them specialize in this task. The inferior posi- 
tion of women is, therefore, due to the fact that they alone 
can bear and suckle children, and is closely connected with 
family life’’ (p. 480). Mr. Skepper is very indignant about 
this inferior position of women, condemned to the degrading 
task of looking after children when they might be out doing 
noble things like shooting other people or killing birds and 
beasts or talking in the House of Commons. But there were 
other causes besides private property which helped to make 
women the inferior, down-trodden poor dears which we all 
know them to be. Prominent among those causes was the 
Roman Catholic Church : 


The Church believed that men and women should love 
God, and that if they loved one another, it interfered with 
that. So it was said by those in authority in the Church 
that it was sinful for men and women to be lovers. . . 
There was supposed to be something wrong about sex 
(being an adult, functioning man or woman), and especi- 
ally about being a woman; women were made to feel 
ashamed of themselves just because they were women 


(p. 484). 
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Next, we have to see how Mr. Skepper proposes to rescue 
the beautiful princess from the dragon. He does not tell the 
children outright that they must strive to abolish private pro- 
perty and the Roman Catholic Church. That would be crude. 
Rather, if they would get even with their superfluous and 
often wicked daddies and liberate their darling, down-trodden 
mummies, they must study with great care the methods by 
which the Galahads of Moscow are turning the U.S.S.R. 
into an Earthly Paradise. You see, Children, Daddy’s part 
in the drama of your birth was all over in a minute or so, 
whereas Mummy’s lasted a good nine months. So Daddy is 
really rather out of the picture, isn’t he ? but all the same, since 
you would not have come along had he not interfered, the 
responsibility for providing you with food and clothing and 
things must be fixed on him somehow. Now marriage is a 
convenient way of putting a hobble on Daddy’s dishonour- 
able legs, but it is not really a very satisfactory way because 
if he lives with Mummy he is pretty sure to bully her and to 
keep you down and to make his family into a little hard, 
independent unit, whereas, as you know, we should all be 
constantly striving towards fusion in ever larger groups until 
at last we shall be proud to call ourselves, not members of 
the Brown family or the Robinson family, but of the HUMAN 
FAMILY. That is exactly what the noble-minded Soviets are 
aiming at. If a man, by some rare streak of decency in his 
character, should desire to be loyal to one woman for life, 
or for a long time, they have no objection, but they do not 
constrain him in any way. He can break off the connexion 
whenever he likes, after a day or after a decade. All he has 
to do is to sign his name ina book. And, of course, the same 
applies to the woman because in Russia men and women are 
exactly equal, which they are nowhere else in the world. You 
can easily understand, Children, the importance of every- 
body being exactly equal. Mrs. Mitchison is very keen about 
it. Mr. Skepper, she says, ‘‘hopes, as I do, that by the time 
those of you who are girls are grown up, you will feel and 
know that you are the equals and friends of men; different 
perhaps in some ways, but not inferior’ (p. 464). You will 
note the word ‘‘perhaps,’’ Girls, because it seems to show 
that, in spite of the biological chapters you have studied in 
the ‘‘Outline,’’ Mrs. Mitchison is in two minds as to whether 
you aren’t, not merely the equals, but the identicals of your 
brothers. At this point it will occur to you to ask how the 
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Soviets, if marriage is no longer obligatory, pin a father 
down to providing for the support of his children. The 
method is very simple. They insist ‘‘that every child must 
be registered within a few days of its birth, and that the 
father’s name must appear on its birth certificate.’’ Thus, 
even if the father leaves the mother within a year or a day of 
their union, the child is, nevertheless, assured of having what 
Mr. Skepper calls a ‘‘financial father.’’ That is all that really 
matters, because in Soviet Russia the other functions of 
fatherhood are undertaken by a Paternal State in créches and 
kindergartens and children’s organizations. ‘‘These take the 
place of a father,’’ says Mr. Skepper appreciatively. 

Returning from Cloud-Cuckoo Land, we have room only 
to glance at a few other features of this extraordinary book 
for bairns. Some dignitaries of the Church of England who 
recently and rightly protested against the blatant propaganda 
of the book, alleged that there was no mention of Jesus Christ 
in it. There they were mistaken, because He is mentioned, 
by Richard Hughes in the section on Physics, Astronomy 
and Mathematics (p. 311). Mr. Hughes, wishing to speak 
about the parables of science, brings in our Lord to explain 
what he means by a parable. That, however, is the only re- 
cognition which our Lord receives in the whole of the book, 
though there is space to praise Buddha and Socrates and the 
Stoics and Mohammed. ‘‘These Arabs were fine people,’’ 
the children are told in one place (p. 410), and, in another, 
Mrs. Margaret Cole explains how very superior they were 
to the Christians and how civilization would have spread to 
Europe more quickly if the wretched Christians had not got 
in the Arabs’ way (pp. 515—516). 

So the impudent and lying tale goes on, with the glories 
of the Soviets as its chief burden. It reaches its climax of 
audacity in the section entitled, ‘‘Problems and Solutions, 
or the Future,’’ by Olaf Stapledon. Mrs. Mitchison sur- 
passed herself in her choice of Mr. Stapledon. He is of the 
pure gold of godlessness. Among the details of his bio- 
graphy which his Editor supplies in her bright, chatty way, 
is this: ‘‘He went into a shipping office, and lost £20 of the 
petty cash, which is a thing which I always think must be so 
easy to do, and after that he became interested in ethics’’ 
(p. 693). The ideal of Mr. Stapledon’s ethics is summed up 
in the following words: ‘‘I do not matter so long as I make 
my life as beautiful as possible. There will come a time when 
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I must die. That will not matter, so long as the music of my 
life is properly finished’’ (p. 707). To achieve this ‘‘music 
of living’’ the children are told that ‘‘patriotism must be out- 
grown,”’ that they ‘‘must be ready to live, and, if necessary, 
to die, for the making of a real world-state and the kindling 
of a true world-loyalty in the hearts of all men and women,”’ 
that they must strive for the establishment of Communism 
everywhere and also for the making of a better human race 
by preventing bad stocks from breeding and by strict State 
control of family life, if, indeed, they think it better to let 
family life go on at all. ‘‘There is no need,’’ Mr. Stapledon 
assures the children, ‘‘to think of our trick of living in little 
separate families as something holy, or absolutely necessary 
to a healthy world... In Russia they are trying to make the 
child feel himself more a member of the State than a member 
of a family. He is taught to feel more interest and responsi- 
bility towards the children’s group to which he belongs than 
towards his family. People who have been in Russia are 
often very full of praise for the children and young people 
who are the outcome of this new plan. They say that Rus- 
sian children are healthy, vigorous, and very much alive”’ 
(pp. 741, 743). Incidentally, Mr. Stapledon suggests that in 
the ideal world-state ‘‘parents will have to get a licence to 
look after their own children, just as nowadays a man has to 
have a licence to have firearms.’’ In his section on the control 
of breeding, and the re-making of human nature, he does not 
entirely approve the idea of breeding a race of very low-grade 
slaves to do all the low-grade work. No; ‘‘though there 
should be many kinds of human beings, all should be fully 
human.”’ (Poor Aldous Huxley! You wasted your pains 
on those humourless Bloomsbury intellectuals.) 

But Mr. Stapledon has not yet reached his sublimest 
heights. Coming to the problem of death, he tells the child- 
ren that ‘‘our modern knowledge has made nonsense of many 
old beliefs and aims, which were perhaps helpful once, but 
now are a hindrance to the life of man. . .’’ Chief among 
these old beliefs that have been turned to nonsense is the idea 
that it is important for a man ‘‘to save his soul.’’ 


Now [says Mr. Stapledon] we are beginning to feel 
that the desire to live for ever as a little self is, after all, 
not a very alive kind of desire; in fact, it is not what a 
man ought to desire. While we are children, the thought 
of dying, of ceasing to be, of being snuffed out like a 
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flame, is rather frightening. But later, if we grow up in 
a healthy way, it becomes no more alarming than the 
thought of going to sleep. To-day we are beginning to 
think of a human being less as something precious in it- 
self, like a jewel to be stored up for ever, and more as a 
musical instrument which has a part to play in the music 
of the world, or even as an actual tune or chord or single 
note in the music. It is foolish to want one note of the 
music to last for ever. . .’ 


Mr. Stapledon does not tell us, you will observe, whether it 
is foolish to want the music itself to last for ever. But, little 
ones, just ask Mr. Richard Hughes whether it will. He has 
a fearsome story about a burnt-out sun and a frozen earth up 
his sleeve for you. And when the last man has shivered off 
the scene—not much snuffing out of a flame about his exit— 
then Uncle Olaf’s Beautiful Music of Living will be as dead 
and dumb as you and I and all the other poor little notes who 
tried so hard and so vainly to keep it going. Of course, that’s 
a long way off, billions of years they say, but, as far as the 
‘‘worth-whileness’’ of the whole show is concerned, it is to- 
day, on Mr. Stapledon’s reckoning. One feels rather sorry 
for Mr. Stapledon. In his earnest endeavours to prune the 
tree of life of ‘‘the old, cramped hopes of the blind past,’’ he 
lops off the only branch that could possibly support his ethics 
of utter unselfishness. He wants us to be good and noble for 
the sole reason that there is no reason at all why we should be 
good and noble. He assures us that ‘‘man is all of a piece 
with his world. His nature is just a rather complicated bit 
of the world’s nature.’’ Now, Thomas Henry Huxley, whom 
Mr. Stapledon would certainly salute as a brother, once de- 
livered a famous lecture on Ethics to show that the cosmic 
process (stars and the rest of it), far from being sympathetic 
to our efforts at musical living, is violently hostile to them. 
And he did show it, too, which is rather strange if, as Mr. 
Stapledon tells us, we are just a complicated bit of the cosmic 
process ourselves. Dog oughtn’t to eat dog, ought it? I’m 
afraid his ethics is rather a hash, or, to speak plainly, sloppy, 
“literary’’ eye-wash, about as effective for the wound of 
original sin as a rose-water lotion for cancer. Still, one might 
waive all that if he didn’t give himself such airs. He might 
never have heard of Kant, Sidgwick, Cook-Wilson, and a 


_ * Pp. 746, 748. Page 747 is occupied by a picture of a naked boy and girl leading 
in the New World, which is upheld by a navvy of pronounced Moscovian type. 
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host of other acute thinkers who, when they couldn’t exactly 
prove immortality like you can a bit of Euclid, ‘‘postulated”’ 
it or sought evidence for it among the Spiritualists, because, 
not being sentimental muddle-heads, they knew that ethics 
hadn’t either a leg to stand on or a head to hold up without 
immortality. Tosh, says Mr. Stapledon, immortality is both 
nonsensical and impossible. 

There are scores of other crudities, contradictions and, shall 
we say, not smug, but mere assumptions in his theory of 
musical living, particularly the assumption that nobody but 
a Communist and atheist is capable of compassionating with 
the poor or of working for the betterment of their conditions. 
He is not the sort of person that reads Papal Encyclicals to 
see what they have to say about the evils of Capitalism ; and, 
of course, for the greatest Friend of the poor and the toilers 
who ever lived he has no use at all. In all his ‘‘high-grade”’ 
pages (like a petrol pump, isn’t it?) he never once refers to 
Him. 

But Mr. Stapledon and his confréres are not half as much 
to blame as the lady who gave them their commission and the 
publisher who endorsed it. If the book for which they both 
have proudly taken full responsibility had come out under 
the auspices of the Rationalist Press Association or from the 
Communist Book Shep, we should have known where we 
stood. But that they should have ‘‘cadged’’ for Christian 
patronage was altogether too much of a good thing. One may 
hope that the few Christians who let themselves be hood- 
winked have now repented and, especially, that Dr. Maude 
Royden’s god-daughter has been spared the news that she is 
only a note of music or a flame to be snuffed out when she is 
a little older. It may not be generally known, but it is a fact, 
that the publisher of the ‘‘Outline,’’ Victor Gollancz, wrote 
before its issue to at least one prominent Catholic priest, ask- 
ing him to be so kind as to recommend the book in Catholic 
circles ! 

Well, Children, here we are back from our tour of the City 
of far-from-beautiful Nonsense. Mind you, I am told that 
Mr. Gollancz is a charming person, and I have no doubt Mrs. 
Mitchison is too. Why, then, did they perpetrate this ugly 
joke on us? I really don’t know, but I suspect that when a 
man gets a Soviet bee in his bonnet it makes him all hot and 
bothered and capable of perpetrating pretty well anything. 


JAMES BRODRICK. 
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CAN DARWINISM BE REVIVED?’ 


VOLUTION, we are told, has been proved to be a 

fact. Scientists, novelists, and many divines, have 

been busy telling us. ‘‘We have evolved from ape- 
like ancestors,’’ says the latest ‘‘Outlines’’ * (p. 194), ‘cand we 
still bear the mark of the beast.’ Of course, as Catholics 
have often admitted, with Bateson, ‘‘in dim outline, evolu- 
tion is evident enough,’’ but when it comes to precise defini- 
tion of the nature of the process we find that we are on very 
uncertain ground indeed. It was easy enough for Charles 
Darwin or Thomas Huxley to be clear and dogmatic, for their 
theories were based on very simple and isolated facts. But 
to-day we have amassed a vast store of evidence, (we have only 
to look at the four and a half pages of bibliography given by 
Professor Haldane to get some inkling of this), which seems 
to defy all attempts at unification and correlation. And this 
accumulation of experimental data is still growing. Dar- 
winism, as the early Darwinists formulated it, is dead, slain 
by the advance of scientific discovery itself. But in ‘‘The 
Causes of Evolution,’’ a definite attempt has been made to 
recast it in a modified form. It is interesting to note that the 
publication of this book coincided more or less with a little 
fracas in the pages of Nature between the author and Pro- 
fessor MacBride, an eminent upholder of the Lamarckian 
tradition. One significant feature of this struggle for survival 
between the ‘‘neo-Darwinists’’ and the Lamarckists is that 
both sides often quote the same experimental work to prove 
their own case. 

It was Driesch who pointed out, many years ago, that 
Natural Selection in explaining the survival of the white 
Polar bears most patently omitted to explain their arrival. 
This was left to mere accident. Haldane has resort to the 
more modern and scientific-seeming ‘‘gene,’’ the “‘unity of 
heredity”’ in the Mendelian theory. All the characteristics of 
the new generation are represented by these genes residing 
in the chromosomes, which are the little bodies visible in the 
nuclei of the germ plasm. These chromosomes (colour- 
bodies) are so called because they are rendered more notice- 

* “The Causes of Evolution.” By J. B.S. Haldane, F.R.S. London : Longmans, 


Green & Co., Ltd. Pp. 215. Price, 7s. 6d. n. 
* ** Outlines for Boys and Girls ” (1932). 
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able in the microscope by the use of coloured stains. Each 
gene is a Mendelian ‘‘factor’’ and is responsible for some par- 
ticular characteristic in the resultant organism. Thus it is 
the pattern and order of these genes and chromosomes that 
determine the form of the new generation. If this ‘‘chromo- 
some map’’ can be altered we shall have a variation, and thus 
arises a possibility of the arrival of the albino bear. In the 
appendix of the book there is a serious attempt to apply 
mathematics to the possibility and probabilities of such de- 
rangements of the ‘‘chromosome maps’’ and their selection : 
an interesting case of the very rare use of mathematics in this 
science. 

Lamarckism, on the other hand, asserts that the changed 
conditions of life (in the case of the Polar bear, extreme cold, 
contact with ice and water, etc.) tends to modify and change 
the activity and habits of the animal. This modification re- 
acts on the organism of the animal in such manner as to 
change that too. 

But Driesch’s Polar bear is only one of thousands of 
examples. ‘‘Quod omnes tangit, ab omnibus approbandum 
est’’; we must find a principle of universal application ; our 
theory of evolution must fit in with all the facts. It must ex- 
plain why it is that in the majority of cases there is no ques- 
tion of ‘‘the survival of the fittest’’—why it is that so many 
lines commence so bravely and then, sooner or later, degener- , 
ate and die out. What kind of evolution was it that led the . 
group of Ammonites up to a certain degree of complexity in | 
the course of many millions of years and then, in the late | 
Trias and Cretaceous periods, guided them to extinction? Is 
this the same evolution that has supported the limpet during 
hundreds of millions of years with scarcely a change? 
Finally, is the same inexorable law operating on man? 

Recently it has been very much the fashion among certain 
philosophers to speak of the ‘“‘progress of man’’ and his 
gradual upward evolution towards some millennium, peopled 
by super-men. The words “‘urge’’ and ‘‘striving’’ have be- 
come hackneyed. Professor Haldane has no illusions on this 
point, and he is careful to emphasize the fact that the evolu- 
tionary outlook of man is very dark unless it is purposively 
directed, unless, as he says, ‘‘the mind takes charge.”’ ‘‘ Apart 
from any hypothesis, it seems likely that, for example, the 
birds and the gastropod molluscs are now at or near their 
maximum of complexity, success and variability, the mam- 
mals perhaps slightly past it, the reptiles very definitely so, 
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the amphibians still more markedly on the down grade.” 
There is something impressive in the conception of this fugal 
composition of Nature; the continual pulsation of evolution ; 
this wave upon wave of alternate waxing and waning; the 
life and death of the tiniest cell, the activity of the day and 
the stillness of the night, the passage of the seasons, the 
growth and senescence of a man, and finally, the raising up 
and subsequent collapse of group after group of living things 
in the course of geological periods of millions of years. The 
great rhythm of the species is echoed down through the whole 
complex of Creation ; from the macrocosm to the microcosm 
it is the same story ; each has his day and then must cease to 
be. ‘‘On the time-scale of Geology,’’ says the Professor, ‘‘we 
recapture the element of uniqueness, of Einemaligkeit, which 
makes the transitoriness of human life into a tragedy. . .”’ 
And again the author strikes an zsthetical note: ‘To me at 
least the beauty of evolution is far more striking than its pur- 
pose.’’ It was the sight of this beauty that inspired these 
lines : 


“‘The secret ladder, wherethrough all things climb 
Upward from the primeval slime.”’ 


The ladder, however, may be but a great arch, but perhaps 
this enhances its beauty. Be this as it may, this tendency 
to turn to the beauty of evolution rather than to its purpose 
is characteristic of the neo-Darwinist. MacBride pours con- 
tempt on Haldane as an upholder of a theory of ‘‘Chaos and 
Chance.”’ It is possible that, fascinated by the apparent suc- 
cess of a sister-science, Physics, neo-Darwinism is allowing 
itself to be sucked into the vortex of probabilities and inde- 
terminism. Is the gene to go the way of the electron and be- 
come a law unto itself? Of course, granted “‘chance,’’ i.e., 
the accidental co-operation of unrelated agents to produce a 
certain effect, there is nothing that we cannot prove. But is 
there such a thing as absolute chance—the occurrence of 
effects without adequate cause—in Nature? There must be 
something to cause these ‘‘chance’’ variations in the chromo- 
some ; some activity or potency of the parent animal. In the 
experimental work on the Drosophila fly, which has proved 
so fruitful in freakish variations, X-rays and other external 
agents were often found to stir up and derange the chromo- 
some maps sufficiently to yield striking variations. This, of 
course, is not the operation of ‘‘chance,’’ but of complex and 
unknown laws. And until these laws governing the modifi- 
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cations of the genes are expounded, neo-Darwinism remains 
an imperfect theory. It merely shifts the variation back from 
the visible and tangible to the microscopic and intangible. It 
tells us how it is that evolution is not ‘‘a mere orgy of varia- 
tions without any particular trend,’’ it sorts the parts but does 
not tell us why there came to be any parts to sort, or why the 
sorting was necessary at all. We are faced with the old 
dilemma of accident and chance, or law and purpose. It is 
to the credit of Professor Haldane as a scientist that he ad- 
mits the inadequacy and weakness of his theory of evolution. 
Indeed he is very near pessimism in his concluding words: 
**T would have you remember of this book only. so much as I 
have been able to show you of the real, and forget the frame- 
work of speculation which, like myself, is transitory and 
ephemeral.’’ 

As we look at the theory of Evolution, as it exhibits an 
alternate anabolism and catabolism, a rise and fall of species, 
of nations, of continents, of seas, of individuals, we are driven 
to ask the question ‘‘Whither?’’ Even the scientist, whose 
main function is to observe and classify facts, cannot refrain 
from this speculation, and in ‘‘The Causes of Evolution’”’ 
Professor Haldane duly asks ‘‘Is there a divine power which 
guides ?’’ Two objections are given to the affirmative answer 
to this query. The first is that ‘‘most lines of descent end in 
extinction, and commonly the end is reached by a number of 
different lines evolving in parallel. This does not suggest the 
work of an intelligent designer, still less of an almighty one.”’ 
The second objection is a moral one, and is ‘‘perhaps more 
serious.”’ It is that very ancient one which thinkers outside 
the Christian tradition are constantly re-discovering and 
parading as new: the existence of evil. What of the tape- 
worm! If the poet Blake expressed doubt as to whether God 
could have made the tiger, he might have been quite certain 
that He did not make this loathsome parasite, for it is ‘‘ques- 
tionable whether an affirmative answer fits in either with what 
we know about evolution or what many of us believe about 
the moral perfection of God.’’ It is one of the mysteries of 
the human reason that, although these objections have 
nothing novel about them, and have been discussed and an- 
swered, as far as answer is possible, by Christian philosophers 
from the start, they continue to intrigue the mind of the 
modern man. Suffice it to say here that, if the incompati- 
bility of Creation and evil is accepted as proved, there is 
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nothing left but the irrational course of calling in ‘‘Chance’’ 
and ‘‘Necessity’’ to explain the Universe. The lines 


‘‘Ere stars were thundergirt, or piled 
The heavens, God thought on me, his child,”’ 


will be just so much sentimental bunkum, and we shall have 
in their place ‘‘Necessity, thou mother of the world.”’ 

Nor will an appeal to some impersonal urge or law help us 
very much. In the case of the élan vital of which we hear so 
much these days, Professor Haldane is careful to point out 
that it must belie its name. An élan which drives all creatures 
and species to ultimate destruction can scarcely be called 
“‘vital.’”’ The sun pours out its very substance into space, 
our own moon slows down, the only thing that increases is 
the rubbish heap of dead energy; the whole Universe is 
steadily rolling back again into its primeval stillness. No, the 
élan vital has yet to be brought into harmony with the stern 
teachings of Paleontology and Thermodynamics. 

Of course, there is always the matter-of-fact scientific atti- 
tude, the steady refusal to look beyond the facts—‘‘we are 
here because we are here’’; or the ‘‘quod natum est, id pro- 
creat usum’’ of Lucretius. In this teeming world of facts 
the scientist has plenty to do—he can measure and card-index, 
he can formularize and draw graphs and chromosome maps. 
However, he will always crave for more. ‘‘It is more interest- 
ing to know why the blood circulates than to know how,”’ 
said the gloomy Schopenhauer, and Leibnitz echoed this 
sentiment with ‘‘The present is big with the future.’’ It is 
interesting to learn, on the authority of Elton, that every 
330,000 years there is an even chance of the extinction of a 
gene in the Arctic fox: or to study Sturtevant’s neatly-exe- 
cuted charts of the genes in the chromosomes of Drosophila. 
But are we to stop here? Having arrived at such perfection in 
the mechanical side of his work, is the neo-Darwinist to jib 
at the thinking involved in the next step and talk vaguely of 
“sports’’ and accidents? Are we to fall back on ‘“‘the theory 
of Chaos and Chance’’? Professor MacBride’s challenge 
rings true and must be answered. To do this candid volume 
justice, we should add that there is in it a vague attempt to 
provide a philosophical background. The author speaks of 
his philosophical ‘‘prejudices’’ and declares that he is inclined 
to some form of Monism. General Smuts’s ‘‘Holism’’ * seems 
to have made some impression on him. The strange rise and 


* See THE MonTH, Dec., 1931: ‘General Smuts : Philosopher.” 
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fall of living things suggests a striving, an attempt on the 
part of Life to emerge from the primeval slime by a vast hit- 
and-miss method. The creative power is necessary, but it is 
a product of the struggling Universe, not its support and 
guide from outside—‘‘Un dieu qui se fait.’ Just as thought 
“‘emerges’’ from the chemical activity of the grey matter of 
the brain, so some superior being is emerging from the titanic 
upheavals of Evolution through the geological periods. ‘‘My 
suspicion of some unknown type of being, associated with 
evolution, is my tribute to its beauty, and to that in- 
exhaustible queerness which is the main characteristic of the 
Universe that has impressed itself on my mind during twenty- 
five years of scientific work.’’ A small mouse, this! 

In reading a book of the nature of ‘“The Causes of Evolu- 
tion’’ one looks, very naturally, for any pronouncement on 
the question of the evolution of Man, a matter which involves 
Catholic orthodoxy. It is pleasing to find that the author has 
refrained from any ex cathedra dogmatism on this point. 
There is no doubt that he includes man in the general scheme 
of his evolution, but he realizes that, before he insists on a 
particular case, he must first establish firmly the general 
theory, and he does not press ‘‘the ascent of Man.’’ When he 
does betray his own belief in this matter, he makes use of 
rather shaky logic. Thus, in speaking of the still very scanty 
and dubious fossil remains, such as those dubbed ‘‘Pithecan- 
thropus’’ and ‘‘Sinanthropus,’’ he says: ‘‘In view of their 
existence, it is somewhat ridiculous to talk of the missing link. 
Their striking efficiency as links is shown by the fact that 
opponents of man’s animal ancestry have not been able to 
decide among themselves whether they are to be regarded as 
the remains of apes or men.’’ Now, this argument is really 
very weak. Supposing that experts could not make up their 
minds as to whether some fossil remains were those of a man 
or of a woman, would it in any way follow that they are the 
remains of some intermediate sex? Surely, to establish that 
missing link, it should be necessary to be certain that those 
few bones and pieces of skull were the remains of neither apes 
nor men. The hesitation of the experts is not due to the 
likelihood of a ‘‘tertium quid,’’ but rather is a strong testi- 
mony of the scrappiness and inadequateness of the evidence. 

Then there is the problem of the blood tests, as affording 
evidence of our kinship with the apes. We are told in the 
book that there are four types of human blood, not all of 
which are interchangeable. Thus Professor Haldane, being 
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himself a ‘‘universal donor,’’ would yet have to be very par- 
ticular as to what type of blood was transmitted to him. ‘‘A 
pint of most human bloods would kill me.’’ He then goes 
on to inform us that, nevertheless, the blood of a chimpanzee 
might be safely introduced into his system. ‘‘Innumerable 
facts of this kind go to show that the relationships between 
plants and animals indicated by the evolutionary hypothesis 
extend to chemical composition as well as structure.’’ He 
does not seem to see that the argument which would suggest 
his kinship with the chimpanzee would go to prove he was 
not kin with his fellow-men. 

To conclude: Professor Haldane’s book serves to apply a 
much-needed corrective to the rather sanguine day-dreaming 
of lesser scientists. It is an authentic work, written by a fore- 
most ‘‘laboratory scientist’’ with all the latest findings of re- 
search at his finger-tips; it may be regarded as a model of 
sound scientific exposition; and it certainly exposes, what 
Catholic philosophers have long ago pointed out, the inherent 
defects of the theories of evolution even of the author’s own 
preference. He begins by asserting that Darwinism is by no 
means dead, and that, phoenix-like, it has arisen to be the sup- 
port of the theory of Evolution in its need. He concludes, 
nevertheless, without producing any arguments to convince ; 
certainly not for lack of trying. And throughout he never 
actually comes to grips with his great rival, the Lamarckist. 
Always in the background Lamarckism haunts his pages, and 
we cannot help noticing that the author is conscious of its 
critical eyes. The ‘‘dim outline of evolution’’ may be there, 
but it is still dim. It would seem that some form of Natural 
Selection is a reality, and cannot reasonably be denied at the 
present stage of our knowledge. But it seems equally clear 
that it is not the only factor at work. We have seen that the 
Darwinist has, to some extent, to rely upon, as MacBride 
says, ‘‘Chaos and Chance.’’ The Lamarckist has his own 
skeletons in the cupboard. Both explain remarkably well cer- 
tain natural phenomena, and unfortunately, as we have said, 
in some cases both explain the same facts equally efficiently. 
Yet neither explains all the facts. There the question remains 
for the nonce. Further experiments with more care in 
eliminating unwanted factors and with still more precise 
“controls’’ are required. Meanwhile, ‘‘The Causes of Evolu- 
tion’ is a work well worth reading, if only to exhibit to us 
the true spirit of scientific research. 

GUY BRINKWORTH. 
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THE NEW PEASANT 


HE old peasant in this country has gone. Those of 

his class who survive can give us but a poor idea of 

what he was like. Migration to the colonies and to 

the towns has robbed the countryside of its most virile ele- 

ments. A new landed gentry has broken the old ties of 

loyalty and introduced instead a servile and mercenary spirit. 

Puritanism has banished the gaiety of the village green. The 

continuity of rural life has been as completely interrupted as 
has been the continuity of Catholic life. 

But closing factories and idle offices are directing the eyes 
of many to the deserted countryside. The tide has turned 
which once sent the more ambitious and enterprising from the 
fields to the streets, and it is now the streets which threaten 
to empty themselves. As the crisis grows more acute the 
number of those who ask themselves whether a small-holding 
may not prove the best substitute for the dwindling liveli- 
hood of the city must increase. Even now it may be said that 
the new peasantry has commenced to arrive. With them 
migration to the open spaces is no fad. Those of whom I 
am thinking are not doctrinaires or pharisees hoping to 
shake the dust of the towns from their sandals. Migration in 
these cases is not due to sentimentalism. It is a question of 
life and death to establish themselves where honest bread 
may be won. Nor is it a temporary device to tide over bad 
times. The uprooting is too drastic to admit of revision, and 
the prospects of a revival of prosperity on former lines too 
remote for the mind to be distracted by thoughts of a return. 
There is hope, indeed, only for those who regard the change 
as permanent. It is idle to think of flirting with agriculture. 
The philanderer will reap no reward, for the earth is an 
honest woman who demands marriage and will be satisfied 
with nothing less. 

It must be understood, therefore, that the migrant is in 
deadly earnest. His adventure involves an inner adapta- 
tion of a radical character. If his whole being does not con- 
sent he had better remain where he is. If he is counting on 
the fact that there is a good train service to town or that the 
amenities now to be found in rural life make it scarcely dis- 
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tinguishable from that which he has been living, he may 
take it that he is not a suitable candidate. It may be true that 
he will be able to listen in the evenings to wireless concerts 
and lectures, and that a motor-car will carry him rapidly on 
good roads to other parts. But he should realize that his 
activities are to be polarized around a new centre. The change 
of habitat and occupation requires for its successful issue a 
change of heart. 

But there is a counter-balancing truth, sight of which must 
not be lost. The old peasant, rooted to the soil though he 
was, never assumed that he and his like constituted the whole 
of society. The medizval man lived in a community which 
was strictly ordered, and was in no danger of forgetting the 
interdependence of the several parts. The modern advocate 
of the simple life is apt to be sectarian. Even now one may 
hear the word ‘‘urban’’ uttered in a tone which implies con- 
demnation, as though the gathering of men in cities was of 
itself something shameful. Why, civilization itself is some- 
times spoken of as an accursed thing, as in the title of Edward 
Carpenter’s book—‘‘Civilization : Its Cause and Cure.’’ The 
particular form which urban existence has taken in our day 
may be some excuse for this violent reaction, but it is a mis- 
taken attitude. The country produces the raw material of 
civilization, but it does not produce the civilization itself. It 
would be but a maimed, embittered and pharisaical peasantry 
which cut itself off from the culture of the city. Society, it 
must be ever remembered, is made up of many parts with 
differing functions. A one-sided urbanism is not to be 
remedied by a one-sided advocacy of the virtues of the 
peasant. England as one big farm-yard would be almost as 
uninhabitable as an England proud of being ‘‘the workshop 
of the world’’ has become. Let us remember that we are 
parts of a co-operative whole. Thus the new peasant, as I 
see him, will give to and take from the city all that is con- 
sistent with fidelity to his own calling. 

But even though we modify in that way the harsh condi- 
tions laid down at the commencement of this article, those 
conditions will still appear forbidding. In particular the in- 
sistence laid on the radical difference between town and 
country life will prompt the question as to whether it is prac- 
ticable for one habituated to the former to adapt himself to the 
latter. No hasty generalization, it is obvious, will answer 
that enquiry. Temperament, age and capacity for adapta- 
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tion have to be taken into account. But there are certain con- 
siderations which it may not be irrelevant to enumerate. In 
the first place it should be pointed out that, city-bred though 
we be, our urbanism is but skin-deep. In but few cases does 
it extend back further than three generations. Unconsciously 
to ourselves the old instincts linger in the blood, to waken 
fitfully, perhaps, at the passing of a hay-waggon down the 
street, or to stir ancestral memories when an all-too-brief 
holiday re-introduces us to the fields. It cannot be denied 
that the prospective migrant must be prepared for a period 
of nervous dissatisfaction. Until he has learned to keep step 
with the slowly-moving seasons, the persisting tempo of the 
town will make for restlessness. But if patience is exercised 
the instincts mentioned will come to his assistance, proving 
how superficial after all were those habits which once seemed 
a part of the native self. It is only slowly that the mind 
learns to exchange a constant succession of unimportant re- 
flections for meditation on a few big realities. But the ap- 
parent emptiness of existence is soon discovered to be decep- 
tive. The change is like that which might occur if the street 
lights went out and the eyes blinded by their glare failed to 
see the stars. The splendour of the heavens awaits him who 
endures the temporary sense of blankness. 

It should be noted here that those who speak of the dull- 
ness of country life have not taken into account the compen- 
sations which exist. Thus the worker in office or factory re- 
gards his employment merely as the condition of earning the 
means to live. His real life is outside his work. The drudgery 
by which he earns his salary or wage is made up for by 
strongly-spiced pleasures supplied by professional enter- 
tainers. The peasant, on the other hand, has no need of 
these exotic diversions. He leads a healthy life and is en- 
gaged in work in which he takes a deep personal interest. The 
variety of his labours and the constant need of exercising 
judgment keeps his mind alive, yet not in such a manner as 
to drain his vitality or bring about nervous exhaustion. The 
remoteness of picture-houses and music-halls does not trouble 
him. Even if they were accessible the probability is that he 
would not patronize them. His toil is something more than 
a means for securing a livelihood; it is his very life. 

As regards social intercourse the countryman is, again, 
differently situated to the dweller in towns. The integrity of 
the family is much more easily safeguarded on the farm than 
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in the industrial world. Here is a sphere of labour in which 
wife and children can co-operate. Where the outside work is 
supplemented by indoor crafts there is ample employment for 
all during wet days or on long winter evenings. In addition 
to these family employments, a rural community tends to 
organize and provide its own recreations in a manner entirely 
alien to the townsman, who is apt to become, in the matter of 
sport, a mere spectator or auditor. There is no reason why, 
properly organized, country life should know any dull hours. 

But, to come back to the question of adaptation to new con- 
ditions, we must not forget that our colonies have been popu- 
lated by just that class which is now stranded in the streets. 
The present writer has had the opportunity of seeing large 
numbers of immigrants of this kind settle in the Far West 
of America. Among those with whom he was acquainted 
were railwaymen, clerks, costers, and even music-hall acro- 
bats! It was amazing how quickly they became adept at 
riding, milking, ploughing, felling timber and building 
shacks. The case might be different were we speaking of 
mechanized farming on a large scale. But where the industry 
required is of the elementary and simple kind, and where the 
chief object is not to market commodities but to provide the 
immediate needs of the household, it will be found that the 
townsman, assuming he be fairly intelligent and strong, is 
capable in a very short while of ‘‘earning his keep.”’ 

Those responsible for our Catholic Land Colonies have 
had, I understand, a similar experience. As is well known, 
the raw material with which they have had to work has been 
of the urban type—youths from shops, factories and offices. 
But it would be hard to recognize these types in the sun- 
tanned, hefty farm-labourers now to be seen, say, at Chart- 
ridge. After a few months’ apprenticeship, some are actually 
farming on their own account and with apparent success. 
Teachableness, strength of character and intelligence go a 
long way to compensate for the lack of experience. 

But we have left out of account the biggest of all factors. 
The need of re-populating our countryside with men and 
women accustomed to the city has been our problem. And 
it has been suggested that even the natural qualities to be 
found in the young and adaptable are sufficient to dispose of 
the fears often expressed in this connexion. But in the Catho- 
lic Colonies we have something more. In these cases we 
have a motive for ‘‘sticking it’’ through the initial and crucial 
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period stronger than any other in human nature. We may 
assuredly attribute some of the success so far achieved, (it is 
early days to speak with finality), to the belief that, in taking 
up this work, the colonists were directed by Providence and 
have been sustained by Him. In this article we are thinking 
of those, who are urged by the prospects of a healthy and in- 
dependent life and the possibility of escaping the over-heated 
and now crumbling civilization of the towns, to seek a home 
amid rural surroundings and a means of livelihood by agri- 
cultural labour, but are deterred by their ignorance and inex- 
perience. It is to encourage them to believe that these dis- 
abilities are not necessarily fatal to their hopes, and that the 
urban mentality is not unconquerable, that this has been 
written. 

The objection will be raised, of course, that there seems 
little hope of novices succeeding when expert farmers are 
crying out that they cannot ‘‘carry on.’’ But that difficulty 
is easily disposed of. In the first place, it will have been 
gathered from what has been said that the type of farming 
contemplated in the foregoing is different in principle from 
that generally in vogue. In the latter case we have distant 
markets, accompanied by all the ruinous losses due to middle- 
men’s profits, as the objective. In the former case, the 
primary purpose is to produce for home use and to make the 
family as a whole, as far as possible, independent of the out- 
side world. The difference is fundamental, and even the 
Board of Agriculture recognizes that the small farmer for 
whom trading is a secondary consideration has shown himself 
in the present crisis better able to weather the storm than the 
man engaged in large-scale agriculture. 

In the second place, we are able to count on the heroism of 
faith. This nation has to lay afresh its foundations. It finds 
itself to-day sorely stricken and in dire poverty, with the 
threat of famine staring it in the face. But in the granaries 
of nature provided by Our Father there is enough and to 
spare. Can it be doubted that, if the grace be given us to say, 
‘IT have sinned’”’ and to return to the simplicity of earlier days, 
His Providence will support us? The nation at large cannot 
take that step. It has neither sufficient humility to repent nor 
enough faith to make the venture. The call, therefore, is for 
pioneers, and these, endowed with gifts beyond those of 
financiers or statesmen, may prove themselves capable of re- 
moving mountains. 

STANLEY B. JAMES. 
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THE GROUNDWORK OF MODERN 
HISTORY’ 


N a recent article,” G. K. Chesterton dates the beginning 
[: the decline of England from the days of Joseph 

Chamberlain, and he remarks that the first symptom of 
decay was the ignorant contempt shown by English states- 
men for European public opinion; Palmerston might not 
have been a fitting candidate for canonization, but, at least, 
he knew that there were great Powers outside of England and 
respected them. In the time of the Boer War nationalism 
was becoming an acute disease in England, necessitating a 
severe course of blood-letting and dieting from 1914 to 1918, 
yet one of the worst results of the Great War has been an 
accentuation of the nationalism that caused it. The United 
States of Europe died with Briand, but we still have the 
League of Nations, and, year by year, the claims of a com- 
mon European culture grow more obscure, so that anything 
that tends to make us better Europeans ought to be welcomed, 
and to that end ‘‘The Making of Europe,’’ by Christopher 
Dawson, is no mean contribution. Let that be an apology 
for an attempted analysis and appreciation. 

European culture is a blending of four chief elements. 
There was the intellectual element of Hellenism ; the political 
element of the Roman Empire; the spiritual element of 
Catholicity; and the material element of the Germanic 
peoples. None of these can be ignored for a true understand- 
ing of Europe. The World’s civilization began in the East 
where a succession of Empires created what we call Oriental 
culture, marked by unbridled absolutism, disregard for the 
individual, and mystic subjectivism in religion. The small 
Jewish nation stood apart. We still have this culture with us 
to-day, but for the Medizval European it was all summed up 
in the word Islam, so that the secular struggle of the Chris- 
tian against the Moslem was a struggle against an alien cul- 
ture, as well as against a false religion. This rivalry of East 
and West began before Christianity. It began in the effort of 

' “ The Making of Europe ”: an Introduction to the History of European Unity. 
By Christopher Dawson. London: Sheed & Ward. Pp. xxiv. 317. Price, 15s. n. 


with maps and illustrations. 
2 G.K’s Weekly, Aug. 27, 1932. 
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Persia to conquer Greece, and the Greek victories of Mara- 
thon (490 B.c.), and Salamis (480 B.c.), saved the West from 
Oriental despotism, and gave rise to Greek culture, called 
Hellenism. It gave us the city state, democracy, greater in- 
dividual freedom, more objective artistic ideals, that found 
their highest expression in Greek sculpture, philosophy and 
science. But, geographically, it was not European. Begin- 
ning in the Ionic cities of Asia Minor, it ended in Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Byzantium. It was Rome that made it 
European. 

While Alexander was subduing the East, Rome was build- 
ing up the Italian confederation, and the subsequent conquest 
of Greece by Rome (168 B.c.) brought about a fusion of the 
two civilizations, Greek and Roman, into Classical civiliza- 
tion ; Rome contributed her organizing genius, her universal 
outlook, her law and her army, while Greece contributed her 
artistic and intellectual treasures. Thus the Roman Empire 
was a society of city states ruled by a military dictatorship, 
and the city state was an Hellenic conception. Rome de- 
veloped this conception, and taught the Barbarian, who 
feared the city, to live in cities and become civilized. 

Hellenism, at first, was confined to the Mediterranean 
countries, but the battles of Czsar in Gaul made it Conti- 
nental, and, unwittingly, the Roman soldier prepared that 
cultural unity that was to be the prelude to the spread of the 
Gospel. Augustus completed the work of Cesar. His vic- 
tory over Antony was yet another triumph of West over East, 
and the name of Actium deserves to be linked with that of 
Salamis, as beginning the great Greco-Roman Empire that 
was fated to be co-extensive almost with civilization. During 
the Antonine period (96-192 A.D.), Roman power touched its 
zenith : the Pax Romana reigned from Britain to Persia, from 
the Danube and Rhine to the Libyan desert, and never did 
the ancient world seem so prosperous or so peaceful. It was 
a deceptive peace. The Empire lacked a spiritual basis, and 
was only a material structure erected on the shaky pillars of 
scepticism, suffering, tyranny and slavery, but, while it was 
expanding, and new lands were being thrown open for ex- 
ploitation, its hollowness was not noticed. When, however, 
its frontiers grew rigid, and, later on, began to shrink, the 
inherent weakness of a despotism, so extended, pinned to- 
gether with spears, could be concealed no longer. Trade was 
ruined by slavery; the citizens became idle drones, who 
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clamoured daily for bread and games; the soldiers appointed 
the Emperor,’ an uneasy puppet in their hands; taxation in- 
creased ; prices rose,* and anarchy crept over all the provinces 
until Diocletian came (284). He tried to arrest the decay by 
modelling his government on the absolute monarchies of the 
East, and providing a spiritual foundation by the revival of 
Emperor-Worship. It was a subtle attempt at an Oriental 
‘“‘comeback,’’ but it failed chiefly through the opposition of 
Christianity, which had grown strong enough to defeat 
Emperor-Worship. A great persecution followed, but it was 
the last, and Diocletian, in retirement, lived to see the 
triumph of Christianity under Constantine (313). 
Constantine the Great won by becoming the champion of 
the Cross, but the Church was accepted too late to save the 
Empire. It came, however, in time to save the unhappy 
citizen from becoming the passive victim of Diocletian’s ser- 
vile state and to replace the degrading grain distribution by 
the nobler activities of charity. Christianity in power faced 
Roman Hellenism, a culture impregnated with Paganism, 
and Paganism died hard. Under Julian the Apostate (363) 
it raised its head; it compassed the assassination of two of 
his successors, and for a moment, in 394, its fate hung on the 
result of the battle of Aquileia.” After its defeat by Theo- 
dosius, the Church was supreme, and the question arose as 
to the Christian attitude towards Pagan literature and art. 
There were many who thought, like Tertullian, that a Chris- 
tian Emperor was a contradiction in terms, and that no com- 
promise was possible between Jerusalem and Athens. 
Hellenism had already troubled the Church in the Gnostic 
heresies, but the Hellenic brain had been the mould of Chris- 
tian theology as well as of heresy, and, in the time of St. 
Ambrose, Greek theology was incorporated into the tradition 
of the West. But what of Hellenic Pagan letters? Very much 
depended on the attitude of the Church, and the author thinks 
that, had Christianity not accepted the intellectual heritage 
of Paganism, European culture would have developed theo- 
logically like the Chinese. The problem was solved when 
Cassiodorus, at Vivarium, set his monks to the task of copy- 


' The motto of Septimius Severus was ‘‘ Flatter the army and despise the rest.”’ 

? Anexample is given (p. 16). The Egyptian ar¢ada of corn cost 8 drachmas in the 
2nd century and 120,000 drachmas at the end of the 3rd century. 

3 Cf. Grisar, ‘‘History of Rome and the Popes in Middle Ages,” vol. 1. The 
importance of this battle has been underrated. Had it resulted in a defeat for Theo- 
dosius, Christianity would have received a severe set-back. 
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ing Classical manuscripts and gave an example to the great 
monastic establishments. The Classics were saved.’ 

Meanwhile, the Western Empire had fallen. For some 
generations the Barbarian pressure on the frontiers had been 
growing more and more insistent, until the city itself was no 
longer safe: it was twice sacked before the Empire fell in 
476. Then the Church faced a fresh challenge—the conver- 
sion of the Barbarian world, but, in God’s providence, the 
means was at hand in the Papacy and Monasticism. It was 
an age of great Popes and great monks, and the monks went 
out fearlessly to the conversion of Europe. There are many 
glorious names, such as St. Columbanus and St. Boniface, 
which prevent these dark ages being darkness unrelieved, and 
their work lived after them. The two great Orders were 
different. The Columbans formed the shock battalions in 
this Christian warfare, and the Benedictines, with Roman 
discipline, held the captured trenches. When heroism was 
no longer a daily duty, the Columbans disappeared. 

A decisive step in the attack on Barbarian Paganism was 
the conversion of the Frankish King, Clovis, in 496: he 
brought his nation with him, and the Franks were to take 
the greatest share in building up Christian Europe. While 
that building was progressing with painful pauses, the East, 
not much perturbed by the fall of Rome, passed through a 
religious and artistic renaissance under Justinian and his im- 
mediate successors, but the remote future was to the West, 
not to the East. In Constantinople, the Church was enslaved. 
The Emperor called the theological tune and the Patriarch 
piped it, but, between them, they eventually piped themselves 
out of Christian unity in the eleventh century, and out of 
existence in 1453. The power that destroyed Byzantium 
arose in the seventh century. It was Islam. It arose in Arabia 
under Mohammed, the prophet of Allah, and spread rapidly 
over Western Asia and Northern Africa, coming into contact 
with the Eastern Empire at many points, and, at a time when 
Hellenism was on the wane, disappearing before the new 
national spirit reawakened in the subject states by Chris- 
tianity. In Alexandria the Patriarch was more powerful than 
the Emperor, and until the Council of Chalcedon (451), Rome 
and Alexandria had successfully combated the Byzantine at- 
tempts to dictate theology to the East. After Chalcedon Rome 
and Constantinople had drawn more closely together, and 


* “Only for the Church, the memory of them [the Classics] would have vanished 
from Europe.” Wandering Scholars (Waddell), p. xv. 
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Alexandria had drifted sullenly into Monophysitism with the 
result that when Egypt fell to Islam (639), it had already been 
lost to Catholicity. It was the same in the other Eastern 
states. They were heresy-riddled, incapable of withstanding 
a doctrinal attack, and, when Islam came, it was much more 
than a doctrinal attack. It was a military assault. Byzantine 
mercenary and Persian feudal levy went down before the 
fierce Arabs led by fanatical Caliphs: in a little, the whole 
East found itself subject to the Koran. Nor was this as 
strange as might at first appear. The attack was launched 
against heresy-torn Churches and disaffected states where— 
like Constantinople itself, in its last agony—they preferred 
the Crescent to the Latin Cross, but Islam did not conquer 
Hellenism. It was not a logical religion: the Koran was a 
crude production, contradictory and absurd, without consist- 
ent dogma—anathema to the cultured Hellenic mind. Nor 
was the mystic fatalism of Islam less displeasing to the com- 
mon-sense, practical Western intellect. Accordingly it never 
obtained a lasting foothold in Europe, and even in our own 
day, when it is ebbing across the Bosphorus, Mustapha 
Kemel’s only concern is to de-Islamize Turkey as much as 
possible. 

Success brought schism to Islam, and we read of three great 
rival Caliphates ; Cairo, Cordova and Bagdad. Bagdad had 
its golden age in the ninth and tenth centuries, but a religious 
reaction cut short its glory, and later on, the cultural centre 
of the Moslem world shifted to Cordova, a city second in size 
to Constantinople, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. It 
had 200,000 houses, a library containing 400,000 MSS., and 
its schools re-taught to Western Europe the lost Mathematics 
and Philosophy of Greece. But Islam was incapable of per- 
petuating such brilliance. There was an unending antago- 
nism between its intellectual and religious aspects, and the 
Moslem intellectual was generally a religious heretic. Con- 
trast this with the Catholic attitude towards Science and 
Philosophy, at that same time, as exemplified in St. Thomas 
and the great scholastics. Hence, the cultural renaissance in 
Mohammedan Syria and Spain was but the late flowering 
of Pre-Islamic Schools, and under the Moslem regime that 
flowering wilted.’ 


* The Graphic arts (in religious matters) were forbidden to the Orthodox Moslem 
and hence there never arose a School of Moslem religious art, though Prof. Sir Thomas 
Arnold has devoted a book to the subject of Religious Art in Islam. At most it was 
a copy of Christian Models, and the author of ‘‘The Making of Europe” traces a 
connexion between this picture-hating doctrine and the Iconoclast attempts of the 
Byzantine Emperors (p.170). 
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By the ninth century some semblance of order emerged 
from the Western nightmare : the wave of Islamic expansion 
had been checked by Charles Martel at Tours (732), and the 
crowning of Pepin, by St. Boniface (752), had placed a 
strong dynasty on the Frankish throne. We see the four ele- 
ments in process of fusion—Hellenism, safe in the Benedic- 
tine monasteries and Carolingian schools, the Roman tradi- 
tion, Catholicity, and the Frankish monarchy,—but the fusion 
was not complete, and the death of Charlemagne (814) threw 
Europe back into chaos. It is true that the Empire was 
caught in a fierce double attack—the Moslem on the south and 
the Viking on the north. Scandinavia had not stirred for a 
long time, when, in the beginning of the ninth century, she 
poured forth raiders to every part of Europe. Their shadow 
fell over Christendom from Ireland to Constantinople, and 
though at first they came as destroyers, their coming was 
momentous. They were the last of the wandering Germanic 
peoples, and they were needed to complete the cultural syn- 
thesis of Europe : again, it was Catholicity that brought them 
into the circle of civilization, and it was no light task. They 
had come as pagans attacking the monasteries, but by the 
third quarter of the ninth century, their attack had been met. 
The Christian reaction was marked by the battles of Alfred 
the Great, in England (878-885), the defence of Paris by Odo 
(885-887), the victories of Arnulf in Flanders, and in Ireland 
“‘the Irish resistance takes a definitely successful turn’’ with 
the reign of Aedh Finnlaith (865).' But the Age of the Saints 
and Scholars was gone, and the Norse contribution to cul- 
ture—pace the pro-Nordic historians—was small, and depen- 
dent on Celtic influence. 

‘The Empire of Charlemagne had been unable to withstand 
the Norse attack because, though nominally Roman, it was 
not Roman in spirit; it had no Roman law, no Roman 
Legions, not even a fixed Capital, but it, nevertheless, em- 
bodied an ideal of unity that was to determine the course 
of Medizval history—one Pope, one Emperor, one Chris- 
tian Commonwealth,—an ideal kept alive by the Frankish 
clergy (representing the universal conception of Catholicism) 
until it took concrete form under Otto. They opposed the 
Frankish tendency to division, and increased the prestige of 
the Papacy by making the Pope arbiter in Imperial questions. 
This is an important point. The claim of the Pope to inter- 

* MacNeill “Phases of Irish History,” p. 255. 
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fere in Imperial affairs originated with the Frankish bishops, 
and not with the Papacy, and Charles the Bald, in 859, ad- 
mitted the right of the Bishops to decide the Imperial succes- 
sion. But in the tenth century Papal power was no menace : 
the Popes were the helpless victims of the Roman factions, 
and the Empire itself was splitting up more and more under 
the pressure of incipient feudalism. A Frankish synod, in 
gog, deplores the anarchy, ‘‘men devour one another like the 
fishes in the sea.’’ Local dynasties replaced the central 
government, and Hugh Capet founded the French monarchy, 
and so took a large part of Charlemagne’s territory out of 
the new Empire. The Holy Roman Empire of Otto was Ger- 
man, and had lost its universal character. The Church re- 
mained the keeper of the ideal of unity, and to the Church 
men turned as their only hope. Again the monks stepped into 
the breach. They had to convert feudal warrior into Chris- 
tian monarch, to rebuild the shattered Christian Common- 
wealth, and to teach men letters and the dignity of manual 
work. They were ready. The Reform of Cluny had given 
new Orders, full of zeal, to the Church, and where the Colum- 
bans and Benedictines had laboured, we now find the Cister- 
cians and Carthusians. When Otto the Great re-established 
the Empire, and rescued the Pope from his bondage (962), 
the Middle Ages and their ideals had begun. Otto III. (996) 
had great designs, but his early death left them unfulfilled, 
and historians have looked upon him as a visionary. But he 
had a true idea of what Europe needed, and he seemed the 
man to carry out his dreams; looking back to Augustus and 
forward to Dante he understood the broken strivings of Euro- 
pean culture, and realized that the theocratic state ideals, 
shared by the Frank and the Byzantine alike, might well be- 
come real under the Pope and a strong Christian ruler. The 
monastic reform could thus be strengthened from above, the 
Nordic peoples be won by missionary effort, and the Caro- 
lingian humanism recalled. But he died in 1002, when the 
new century had begun, and he remains a dreamer. Here the 
writer stops, at the beginning of the eleventh century. It was 
a turning point, and though much remained to be done, be- 
fore the great days of the thirteenth century, the foundations 
had been firmly laid; the cultural synthesis was completed, 
and Europe, led by Pope and Emperor, was ready to resist 
the great attempts of Islam to re-impose Oriental culture. We 
stand on the threshold of the Age of the Crusades. 
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It is something new for the English reader to be asked to 
regard Europe as a whole, and not as a mere congeries of 
nationalities, and, above all, to be asked to believe that the 
binding-force of European culture is Catholicity and Catho- 
licity alone. Four centuries of insular self-sufficiency is 
shocked. When, some years ago, ‘‘Europe and the Faith’’ 
appeared, non-Catholic critics found it hard to be patient, 
and even some Catholics felt restive at such a naked 
championship of the Church’s achievements. In ‘The 
Making of Europe’’ such ruffled spirits will find some relief. 
The scope of the book and the endeavour to give due credit 
to all the elements, do not emphasize the decisive part played 
by Catholicity ; there may also be traced a veiled concession 
to Nordic demands; moreover, the author does not stress the 
corrosive effects, on the permanence of society, of heresy, as 
exemplified alike by the disappearance of the Arian king- 
doms, so full of promise, and the persistence of the Frankish 
conquest of Gaul. Nor does the Bibliography mention that 
uncompromisingly Catholic interpretation of the so-called 
*‘Dark Ages’’ by Kurth, and, perhaps the omission is in- 
tentional, as indicating the conciliatory spirit of the book, 
where sound scholarship is relied on to convince non-Catho- 
lics of the truth of the thesis. However, the Catholic reader 
can see, that by a slightly different road, Christopher Daw- 
son brings us to the same conclusion as Hilaire Belloc’s some- 
times misunderstood phrase—‘‘The Faith is Europe. And 
Europe is the Faith.’’ It is, indeed, the Faith which made 
Europe what it is: Europe is the product of the Faith. But 
obviously the Faith is a bigger thing than one of its produc- 
tions. The Faith is the Catholic World.’ 


JOHN JOHNSON, P.P. 


* Cf. ‘*The Things that are not Czsar’s,”” by Jacques Maritain (Sheed & 
Ward : 5s. net). 
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THE SLUMS AND THE SOUL 
II. A DOCUMENT 


REMARKABLE book—“A Tenement in Soho” 1— 
A issuing from the slums themselves, deserves separate 

consideration. Its author is Mr. George Thomas who, 
with his family, was living in three rooms in a house off 
Oxford Street, a house actually condemned as “unsafe,” and 
was a victim to progressive muscular atrophy, a disease which 
is at present incurable and which is said to be mysterious in 
cause and process. The muscles perish without pain and can- 
not be stopped doing so. Hence every part of human life, save 
what is lived within the brain, is shut off from such sufferers. 
The father, an L.C.C. dustman, works from midnight on- 
wards, in itself an upsetting feature in family-life. The 
mother is completely crippled, though when she married she 
had no notion that she had in her, or could transmit, this 
illness. A sister, Ada, and two brothers, George and Dan, 
are also completely crippled. Two other brothers, Harry and 
Albert, at any rate when the book was written, were sound 
and well. 

George, the author, and his sick sister and brother, began 
to take the correspondence courses managed by the National 
Adult School Union. These included Psychology, Scripture, 
General Philosophy, Literature, and even Music (in which 
George was specially interested). The family is Catholic: but 
Catholics are doing nothing at all, so far as I know, to 
assist their co-religionists in this sort of way. 

I wish to quote some of the opinions expressed in the diary 
about Music. Then I shall illustrate the conditions in which 
the author studied, and wrote. Then I hope to add some of 
the things he says about religion; and to conclude with some 
general reflections. I shall not flatter him, nor ourselves. 

“Harry plays the piano rather well, except that he has the 
organist’s touch. We discussed the trend of modern music 
with the enthusiasm of amateurs, but we had to stop when we 
arrived at the question as to how Atonality was to be taught 
to students. . . Personally I believe the ear can get used 
to almost anything placed over a more or less correct 


* Jonathan Cape. 1931. 
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bass” (19). “Harry delighted me by giving me an auto- 
graph book. . . His entry was, naturally enough, a quota- 
tion from music, . . it was ‘modern,’ the time-signature 
being 19/30, which I thought rather clever” (20). After 
mentioning the “dull dead tone” of preachers heard over 
the wireless, he says, “the only inspiration is to hear the 
singing.” . . “I got interested in an orchestration of a dance 
tune” [he likes jazz, and sits at the window listening to 
organs, and notes down his own tunes or harmonies. He 
can still do this, but not play them]. Once he had a com- 
position accepted by a popular music firm. 


The success of the song, in the sense that it was paid 
for by the publishers, had a remarkable effect upon me 
psychologically. My horizon brightened with the dawn of 
a new hope, and I began to feel that if I could in a 
small way, through the channel of popular music, add a 
little happiness to the total of the world, I should have 
lived a useful life, although in a sphere at which higher 
critics cast questioning glances. Not all musicians can 
be ‘“Beethovens,”’ and at least I can claim to have re- 
leased my faculties from the shackles of disease (26). 

The piano-tuner called. . . It appears that a 
note is out of tune if one can hear a “wobble” . . . and 
a correctly tuned note should be a perfectly even sound. 
One scarcely realizes the great difference until one has 
both seen and heard a note treated by anexpert. . . He 
asked my opinion on a new chord which he was using for 
the first time; it turned out to be an ambiguous 
“thirteenth” of three notes, and as I enthusiastically ex- 
plained some variations, he remarked: ‘“‘You are well up 
in theory!” (29). . . This evening I sat listening to 
an amateur orchestra, members of a church music guild. 
I heard violins, ’cello, piano, double basses and a num- 
ber of mandolins. They always begin with Sullivan's 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” which is the “Guild 
March,” I believe. I am not the only listener, for out- 
side, against the church railings, can always be seen a 
few people attracted and held by this simple music; I 
am gripped by the thrill of more than a dozen first violins 
and the imperative bass instruments. They play in a 
slightly stilted manner, but then the conductor sometimes 
keeps time vocally—like an inverted dominant pedal, or 
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an elevated clothes line on which the musical forms hang 
together (120). . . We all had a fine musical evening. 
Harry had brought up a copy of Grieg’s “A minor Con- 
certo,” and what he could manage of it was delightful. 
We roamed through its pages finding thrill after thrill. 
I remarked prosaically, “It’s rather difficult, isn’t it?” 
Harry replied, “Yes, but I am glad it is not Brahms’ ‘G 
minor Concerto’ / am trying to play!” My turn came 
next, for Harry wanted to know more about “hot”! 
piano solos, and I was able to help him considerably with 
my theoretical and analytical observations, scribbling bits 
out on manuscript paper. . . Between us we managed 
to improvise a passable “thot” chorus, and I did the bass 
in the approved split tenth style (123, 124). 


This is all I shall quote. about music from this book of 
320 pages. It must be enough to show the intellectual and 
artistic life being lived within a tumble-down house, actually 
in process of being demolished. I want now to make clear 
the conditions in which the family lived, both material (hous- 
ing) and physical (health). 

“We must face the task of removing, but we are fearful 
of what the new rent would be. A 50 per cent rise, and our 
Sunday joint, which has become an institution since father 
got regular work, would go up in smoke” (20). . . “Albert 
has had to change to a new garage [and has dumped] all his 
accessories into our kitchen . . . tins and bottles, innumer- 
able tools, a blow-lamp, feather dusters. . . Mother has 
been unable to stand and has perforce to exist, I know no 
better word, in the kitchen. [She has a wheeled chair; but 
the narrow doors provide a problem.] A neighbour said: ‘It 
is a lovely day outside; the sun is quite bright.’ Mother re- 
plied, unconscious of the infinite pathos in her statement: 
‘Yes, I know, I can see its reflection on the white building 
opposite!’ Oh God! I felt sick. I was reminded of the 
myth of Plato, . . perhaps Mother is more fortunate in that 
she has a white wall on which to watch the sun’s play!” (23). 

“We used to get free soup and bread from a near-by 
hospice and, to help preserve a shred of respectability, we 
had to make those scraps in a pillow-case look as much like 
‘washing’ as the knobbly crusts permitted” (34). . . “This 
house has been a prison for mother . ... and the cemetery 

' “Hot ” means adapting “ melodious” capers to the harmonic foundation. 
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of her dearest hopes as, one by one, she has seen herself and 
her children stricken with this dread disease. . . At 16 I 
had to face the prospects of a life indoors. Dan at 20 is 
still struggling to negotiate the stairs so that he may feel 
free, but he is now reconciling himself to the experience 
that has been mine. . . It will be no wrench to leave here. 
No other house can witness such frustrations of human en- 
deavour” (36, 37). Notice to quit the “dangerous structure” 
was in fact served: but “not having the faintest notion of 
what to do, Dad intends to ignore the notice and wait to see 
what happens” (45) and George had to cope with the situa- 
tion. Sitting at the window, “the first time for about 6 
months,” George, who used to run a stall down there was 
grateful to be exempted from the sordid competition he 
thought he saw. “When pressure of economic misfortune 
causes this little home to break up, 1 shall be quite prepared 
to go to an institution . . . with my head held high, for I 
shall know that . . . if I am a parasite, [I am] a parasite 
with a clear conscience” (50). “We have been painfully 
aware of the crack in the wall, which received an impetus to 
widen when the bomb fell in the street” (51). Ada, his 
invalid sister, “was closing up a bed sofa . . . when she felt 
herself falling. Over she went, and the part she was lifting 
fell upon her, fixing her foot, and also threatening to squash 
her.” [Lying on the floor, she interposed an arm.] “We 
were all in the kitchen and, owing to the loud-speaker, could 
not hear her cries for help.° Even when heard by Eileen 
going to school, Ada would say nothing save: ‘Tell Albert I 
want him.’ [Eileen told him that Ada had fallen down; but 
since this was always happening, he went on cooking. . .] 
The old Jewess, below, would say: ‘When I hear a bump, 
I think, what is that? And I say, one of them has fallen 
down, but the bump breaks my gas mantle just the same’” 
(72, 73). Read of the uncle in whose room George had to 
sleep because the man suffered from delusions and had hid- 
den a razor with which he meant to “harm himself” (81) ; of 
their being told by a visitor that they ought to be “proud” 
of being chosen as public exhibits in a hospital and having 
to listen to questions asked about them “in a playful mood. 
Damn him!” (82). 

Then the Move began. A Chinese sub-tenant came down 
with two cases, a chair, an oil-stove, a jug, and a basin of 


‘ Italics mine. 
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undried washing. His upstairs Chinese mate came after him, 
grabbed the jug, and went back without a word. Even when 
they fought, they did so soundlessly; it was the white wife 
who came to beg for rescue. . . The Hebrew lady refused 
to go: “God won’t make anything to happen” (125). “We 
had a soot-storm last night; everything is covered with a 
fine layer of soot. . . We cannot have any more fires now, 
so Dan has closed up the chimney . . . if it turns cold we 
must freeze in an uncomfortable cleanliness” (128). “Com- 
ing up in the dark, Dan... . struck his chin violently . . . 
The last time I fell like that, I was less fortunate, for I 
struck my face on an iron grating, splintering my teeth” 
(130). . . They had to re-open the fireplace, but “the wind 
caused the smoke to billow back into the room in clouds, 
driving the others from the room and doing its best to 
asphyxiate me. . . We had to open the windows and the 
door . . . choosing cold as the lesser of two evils... I 
was continually having to blow smuts off the pages as I read, 
in order to keep the borrowed book tidy.” . . One day was 
“conspicuous” for screams. Ada fell into the fireplace when 
moving a kettle of water: she said nothing; but the mother, 
terrified for her, screamed. ‘I wish you would keep quiet,” 
said Ada; “you gave me a fright.” Dan too (tuning the wire- 
less) fell into the fireplace—luckily, no fire. He yelled. Finally, 
a German radio-drama dealt with a young wounded soldier, 
and “his screams were heart-breaking. We were reduced to 
saying: ‘O God—and that is only one instance!’ I felt sorry 
for any war-bereaved listeners.” A woman in hospital had 
screamed like that, but ¢#és “sounded more terrible” (141). 

I need not dwell on the constant falling-accidents that be- 
came inevitable in this household; nor repeat the examples 
of domestic courage that accompanied them: nor on the other 
hand shall I retail the quarrels and other results of frayed 
nerves and sense of defeatedness to which such a life neces- 
sarily tempted its victims. But the final demolition of the 
house approached. A main brick wall was to come down 
first, part of the rest being merely of wood. A house, quite 
close, had recently collapsed under stress of reparations. 
Meanwhile the landlord, who drew the rents, had emigrated 
to the country. Then men appeared with a notice that the 
roof was to come off first. At this point George and his 
sister were taken for a holiday to Bognor: while they were 
there, the back room was destroyed, its contents being piled 
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on the landing and in the front room. Meanwhile, authority 
was looking for a “flat” for the family. However, on their 
return, there were still some ruins livable-in, though the scaf- 
folding shut out the most-loved treasure—light—from the 
“best” room. The lad, unable now to sit up to the table, con- 
tinued to write with his book on the bed, himself sitting on 
the edge of a sofa. The seven of them had to sleep in two 
rooms, and just then the father got his annual week’s holiday. 
He, to save room, carried on sleeping in the day, spending 
his night-hours ina chair. The cat would not leave its ruined 
home, and apparently went mad. However, more light was 
now coming in at the back, because of the demolitions there. 
Gutters were then removed, and the coping was attacked: 
they Aad to keep the window open, and so, the debris and dust 
came in, covering the food. They had to keep papers over 
their plates between each mouthful. Finally, the scaffolding 
came inside, for the windows and wall round them were to be 
taken out from ceiling downwards, and shoring-up had to be 
engineered. A storm sent literally a flood pouring into the 
house, and after a second storm, a ceiling fell in under the 
weight of the water. Finally, the window in one wall was 
taken completely out. They tacked up a blind, and laughed 
to reflect that other folk had all the trouble of opening their 
“French windows’—they were spared that much! At last, 
with infinite difficulty, the sick family was removed to its 
new home. 

Enough, then, has been said to show (albeit imperfectly) 
the conditions in which this family sustained and developed 
its life, and could discuss Atonality and Brahms. What was 
its spiritual life? “Radio” services seem to have been a 
poor substitute for the reality. 


How few and far between [church services worth hear- 
ing] are, one can only appreciate by constant listening. 
The thrill for me is to listen for the biblical quotations 

. and to the singing. Until I had experienced a 
few sermons via 2LO, I had not realized what an un- 
natural and uninspiring experience it is to sit and listen 
to the dull dead tones of preachers (21). I cannot bring 
myself to believe that “God has sent us this tribulation 
that we may be recompensed by Him hereafter”; much 
rather would I believe that those things of which we are 
deprived are, in the greater scheme of things, of less 
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importance. The spiritual values are the abiding joys, 
for I know of no material value that is not at the mercy 
of environment. Often my soul has been shaken to its 
very depths when hope has fled, and to the rescue comes 
the insight of spiritual values that never depress (24)... 
An invalid first loses confidence in himself, and with 
that is likely to go hope—and often faith. . . Often I 
have heard people say, ““When you're dead, you’re dead!” 
as if that finally settled the question, as I believe it does 
for them! I have been “in the pit” myself, when all such 
questions have assailed me, and if I have been near to 
complete scepticism at times, it was because I have given 
it deep thought. . . What was the First Cause? At 
times I would willingly have overthrown that question 
with the suggestion that it [the First Cause? the ques- 
tion?] was not based on objective fact, but on the pro- 
jection of human reason into the Universe. . . Because 
of my restrictions I would gladly believe there is nothing 
behind it all, but I cannot, for it leaves only a sense 
of discomfort, and that in itself is a sufficient condemna- 
tion of such an attitude (26, 27). . . 


When human injustice strained him to snapping-point, he 
clutched at that very sense of injustice as at a straw which 
“in clutching, has turned into a raft.” He repeats that God 
cannot merely have sent this pain ‘to try us’”—“there must 
be something wrong somewhere and I made it my task to find 
it. All through the Old Testament this idea of a vindictive 
tantalizing Creator puzzled and annoyed me, but what a 
blessed relief it was to discern the message of Jesus—a Vew 
Testament indeed! .. If Christianity is following the 
teachings of Christ, as distinct from professing them, there 
is little active Christianity in the world. I would expect to 
be told that, if I really have reached the understanding of 
the message of Jesus, I have justified God’s ‘tribulations,’ 
but I would answer that the trouble came first and the doc- 
trine afterwards” (51). His mother asked him about the 


origin of life ‘‘to keep Dad interested.” ‘In contradicting 
the erroneous ideas of others, I am afraid of damaging the 
self-respect of those who are . . . wrong. I belong, I sup- 


pose, to the first generation of compulsory schooling [he was 
then in his late twenties], and yet, instead of being glad that 
I went to school, even an elementary one, I get furious with 
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the whole system that could allow human beings to grow up 
almost entirely unschooled. . . It is a spiritual stunting 

. mental development restricted, consequently warped 
and immature characters” (52, 53). I have no space to 
quote his reflections on the funeral, visible from the window, 
of an athletic young friend (69); but note, that the lack 
of privacy in the dwellings of the poor at least ensures a 
sense of brotherhood—‘“‘such unpretentious sympathy is a sad- 
aess sweet to see.” “I have been reading the Bible ‘Sister’ 
brought and I experience a naive delight in coming upon 
passages that evince such evergreen knowledge of human 
nature as the following: “The perverse are hard to be cor- 
rected, and the number of fools is infinite.’ I read such 
bits to Ada and asked: ‘Is that inspired writing?’ ‘It’s com- 
mon sense,’ she answered” (76). The Sister of Charity 
who brought him up the ashes on Ash Wednesday [a great 
surprise] said that a younger priest had now arrived but was 
very shy; he found the local Italians ‘cold and distant” ; 
he came from Wapping “where the people are more friendly 
—they would be!” (107). A constant and valued visitor 
was Miss H. “Will you define,” he asked, “the attitude of 
the Church towards Darwinism? This was done” (111). 
Miss H. certainly knew her job. A little brother, seeing ‘the 
Man of Sorrows” in a church window illuminated from with- 
in, “stood for minutes looking at it in the beauty of an inex- 
pressible silence, and then suddenly said, ‘Mummie, look! 
Jesus, Mummie; o-oh lovely Jesus!’ That was the sweetest 
prayer I ever heard; he died three days later of pneumonia. 
‘Unless ye be as a little child.’ Oh God, help us all!” (119). 
“I want . . . to learn a little Theology as I find it of great 
interest” (129). Miss H. brought a certain Fr. K. who 
“soon made himself completely at home in readiness for our 
battery of questions. My first was about Darwinism, and we 
journeyed on from Evolution, the Book of Genesis, Geology, 
until we arrived at Theology—the question of Soul. This 
brought up the subject of Natural Law and also Embryology 

. at this point excitement and shock proved too much for 
me and I began to feel bad.” [He got into the next room; 
was “brought round”; and after a while returned for more.] 


(148). 
The Sister of Charity brought us a nice statue of St. 
Anthony. It is a representation of the Saint’s vision of 
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the Holy Child; we are very pleased with it, particularly 
Mother. “Sister” remarked, “You've got a lot to do for 
these poor people, St. Anthony,” to which I added a fer- 
vent, but silent, Amen. I was delighted with that short 
prayer, its unaffected piety and simplicity greatly ap- 
pealed to me. It was said with a smile, but it was a 
smile of faith (152). [They put flowers beside it, in- 
cluding some wild strawberry plants with roots, given 
by Miss H.] Writing never did more for a human being 
than it has done, and is still doing, for me. It has 
enabled me to find myself, not only in the sense of self- 
expression but in the far deeper sense of having fought 
and overcome the mocking, soul-shattering suggestion 
and influence of physical impotence. . . When I think 
of what I might have been had I possessed a healthy 
body, I see what I have been saved from. . . Having a 
mind superficially sharp enough to be clever, as an 
ignorant person is clever, I might have been attracted 
to an easy mode of life. . . Perhaps I could have been 
a successful burglar [he couldn’t] or blackmailer [no! ], 
but . . . having always been greatly interested in poli- 
tics, I might have had ambitions as a confidence-trickster 
(164). . . Ada said: “What would you give up as a 
Lenten sacrifice?” [He was puzzled.] I could think of 
nothing which was not as arduous as it was pleasant, 
therefore, no sacrifice (168). This evening we had a 
typical Passion-tide talk. It arose from Dan mentioning 
the extract, “Thy will be done,” and, as Mum was in- 
terested in it, I gave 3 examples of it as the highest form 
of prayer. . . The leper who said, “Lord, if Thou wilt 
Thou canst make me clean”; the answer of Mary, “Be 
it done to me according to Thy word”’; and the prayer of 
Jesus in Gethsemane, ‘Nevertheless, not my will but 
Thine be done.” I was ever so pleased with my inspired 
moments of recollection, but . . . it makes Mum think 
me a clevei scholar (169). 


The old woman above “came to complain of her indiges- 
tion: ‘Nothing don’t seem to do it no good. . ._ I’ve been 
to Mass too, and that ain’t done it no good neither.’ Dan 
asked in his own irrepressible way, ‘Did you expect it to?’ 
‘No,’ she replied. ‘You can’t kid me there’s anything in 
that stuff; I says there’s nothing; when you’re dead you're 
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dead, I say!’ . . . Some people in their simplicity find it 
‘easiest to believe,’ but others, whom circumstance has turned 
sour, would believe everything to be bitter even their own 
disbelief” (176). But soon afterwards they listened-in to 
a Passiontide play—the Son of Man. They dared not look 
at one another because of their tears. “I found the repentant 
Judas scene as much as I could bear.” During the next 
afternoon, “every few moments I found myself looking at 
the clock. . . Cannot remember ever before being so much 
affected by the significance of Good Friday, perhaps because 
I have never meditated so much upon it.” . . He was find- 
ing he was gravitating away from his refusal to deny anyone 
the right to arrive at any definite conclusion on any philo- 
sophical subject (177). Ada admitted that “Thy will be 
done” was satisfying theoretically. The old woman came 
down to borrow a book. One “had a good deal about Jesus 
in it.” She chose another, by Edgar Wallace: “I don’t feel 
in a mood to read about Jesus. God rest his soul!” (178). 
On Easter Sunday, the Sister made the room really nice with 
flowers—‘‘our two precious camellias are still fresh.” They 
all received Holy Communion. 

The book ends on the note that the author’s mother had 
got, in her new rooms, what she had always wanted—but 
“20 years too late.” . . “A sad thought; but sometimes 
Life itself is a sad business” (320). 

Certainly such a slum-family must be exceptional, es- 
pecially in the range of its intellectual appetite. Still, I 
expect that side was developed largely because of oppor- 
tunity, if not of necessity, under the stimulus of the personal 
visits of a devoted non-Catholic friend, and by means of 
the machinery which is at everyone’s disposal. I do not 
know what use our S.V.P., for example, make of it. Perhaps 
they distrust it, as non-Catholic: well, no one can stop people 
listening-in, at any rate,—the difference is in degree, not 
kind. The Sister of Charity brought with her sincere and 
simple love, which is better than science; all the same, with- 
out Miss H. and the priest whom she afterwards brought, I 
think the educational irritants applied to the author’s mind 
might have injured him intellectually and even spiritually. 
As it is, his spheres of knowledge were co-ordinated and 
fairly peacefully harmonized. 

I would make, here, two points only, moved to do so by 
two letters that I received just when I re-read this book. 
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The first insists that we as Catholics tend to underrate the 
material relatively to the spiritual. State education is apt 
to regard the child as a body without a soul; we, as a soul 
without a body. This is to put it strongly; indeed, exag- 
geratedly. Still, we all know that Catholic Care Committees 
are dreadfully understaffed; and so, in some cases, have 
earned a reputation for inefficiency and slackness. It is sheer 
heresy, as well as bad psychology, to regard the body as 
bad or even negligible. “Man” is not Soul regrettably at- 
tached to body; but Body-Soul. His body is #e as much as 
the soul is. And, welfare work provides innumerable occa- 
sions for the visitor to make true friends with families, and 
to reach the spiritual side, almost so soon as he or she chooses 
to try to do so. It is idle, and indeed cynical, to cry that 
Parental Responsibility must not be interfered with. Dis- 
gusting impertinences are of course possible on the part of 
officious visitors; but, in families even remotely like this one 
(and many are no less sick, but, ave less courageous and in- 
ventive), how many parents cam be “‘responsible”’? 

Second, had not this tenement-family had at least that 
amount of elementary education, it would have “lost” its 
faith, save by miracle. But how many of our Catholic child- 
ren are actually undiscovered? In the district mentioned 
in my last paper, an official protest was lodged against the 
proposed school for an estimated 400 juniors and infants. 
Thirty men were asked to make, immediately, a census: they 
found 862, not 400, from 310 families. Allowing for 
families un-found (because at work, though it was Sunday), 
we must reckon on 1,000 children under 14, 700 of school 
age. That means at least 250 or 300 between 14 and 18— 
all untouched at present by any Catholic influence. Leakage? 
The water has not yet so much as been put into a receptacle! 
It is chiefly to this topic of following-up for the sake of the 
intelligent, of their ‘first education,” that we hope to return, 
convinced that Mr. Thomas’s quite exceptional book provides 
a document and an argument not easily paralleled. 


C. C. MARTINDALE. 





CATHOLICS AND THE BRISTOL 


RIOTS OF 1831 
CENTENARY JOTTINGS 
O N October 25, 1832, began the trial of Charles Pin- 


ney, Mayor of Bristol, accused of neglect of duty in | 


dealing with the Riots of the previous October. The 
whole of the year 1832 saw the public life of Bristol in a fer- 
ment as a result of the Riots. We may fairly call them riots 
due to the Reform agitation, provided we remember that here, 
as in most human affairs, there were other motives also. The 
lengthy contemporary accounts in the London and Bristol 
newspapers show that the suggestion’ of the Emancipation 
Bill being a partial cause of the Riots was quite absurd. 
Agitation for Parliamentary Reform no doubt caused the 
Riots, but even so the anti-Reform spirit had to be personified 
in an odious individual before the Bristol mob would throw 
a brick at it. This personification was found in Sir Charles 
Wetherell, Member of Parliament and Recorder of Bristol. 
It will be best to dismiss with a few remarks the otherwise 
unimportant figure of Sir Charles Wetherell. He was a 
fanatical anti-Reformer. About the third week of October, 
1831, he made a violent anti-Reform speech in the House in 
which he had nothing more intelligent or original to say than 
that the Devil was the first Whig. That he was also anti- 
Catholic we know from the following words of the Bristol 
Mercury (November 8, 1831): ‘‘In 1829 [a similar riotous 
rabble to that of 1831] were hallooed on by the Bishop of 
Bristol and the Clergy, and the Corporation, and evinced 
their attachment to patriotism by mobbing all who subscribed 
a petition in favour of the Catholic claims. Sir C. Wetherell 
was then the idol of the rabble.’’ His anti-Catholic propen- 
sities have, however, nothing to do with the Riots of 1831. 
On Saturday, October 29, 1831, Wetherell as Recorder had 
to try some prisoners left over from the Sessions of the pre- 
vious week. The Times of November ist says in this con- 
nexion : 
Although the magistrates were aware of his outrageous 
conduct on the liberties of the people of late, they chose 


' Made ina letter bound with ‘‘Pamphlets...relating to Bristol Riots...,’’ W. B. 
Cross. Brit. Mus. 
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to let him come here as a judge, and to deliver the charges 
affecting the lives of several prisoners left over at the 
sessions last week, although only 11 were left which 
might as well have been tried. They were also apprised 
that the very canaille of the city, whom reason will never 
reach, were resolved to drive him out if he ventured to 
come. 
I have been so far unable to find any further details regard- 
ing his ‘‘outrageous conduct on the liberties of the people.” 
The other magistrates of Bristol, with the exception of the 
Mayor, Charles Pinney, were also anti-Reformers. On ac- 
count of the expected trouble, Wetherell anticipated his entry 
into Bristol by about six hours, arriving about 10.30 in the 
forenoon of Saturday, October 29th. A crowd soon gathered, 
however, and when the cortége arrived at the Mansion House 
in Queen’s Square, some stones were thrown. The Recorder 
left the City with more promptitude and less pomp than he 
had come with. He now completely drops out of the picture. 
When the stones were thrown at Wetherell’s carriage on 
the Saturday, the special constables charged the crowd and 
the trouble began in earnest. Rioting and looting continued 
all day Saturday and Sunday. On Saturday evening the 
Mayor read the Riot Act. Eventually the cavalry arrived, 
but only about midnight on Saturday was a charge made.’ 
Colonel Brereton tried before to talk the people into a better 
frame of mind.” On Sunday notices were posted up announc- 
ing that Sir Charles Wetherell had left the City and that the 
Riot Act had been read. The Bristol Liberal (November 5th) 
adds the picturesque details that the ‘‘unfortunate bill-sticker 
[was] knocked about; his kettle was taken from him, the 
paste then thrown out, and the kettle forced upon his head, 
amidst the laughter of the mob.’’ On Sunday afternoon the 
destruction of the public buildings began. Finally, just 
after ten o’clock on Sunday night, the Mansion House was 
fired. During the Riots the mob took occasion to get sup- 
plies of liquor gratis both from the cellars of the Mansion 
House and from the taverns. A Mr. Holder of the White 
Hart Inn, Horse-fair, was, according to The Times (Novem- 
ber 2nd), roused in the middle of the night, given three 
minutes to dress and forced to serve three hundred men with 
beer. The casualties during the Riots were at least twelve 


* Bristol Liberal. Nov. 5th. 
* Times. Nov. 2nd. 
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dead and ninety-four injured. The damage to property, esti- 
mated at first by both Bristol and London newspapers at be- 
tween £300,000 and £500,000, was eventually rated at 
slightly over £100,000. A correspondent to The Times in 
1894 (September 3rd) says that the fires were seen seventeen 
miles away on the “high ground of this Wilts parish.’’ This 
is perhaps scarcely surprising, as the incendiarism took place 
at night. On Monday the Riots had practically ceased. 

With this general outline of Bristol’s terrible ‘‘three days”’ 
as a background, we can examine the part, real or asserted, 
taken by Bristol Catholics in the Riots, either in furthering 
them or in attempting to quell them. We have to remember 
that, here as elsewhere, the terms ‘“‘Irish’’ and ‘‘Catholic”’ 
were then almost synonymous, and that if a non-Catholic had 
a Catholic friend he tried, if he could, to clear him of the 
stigma of being Irish. As to the personnel of the Rioters 
the view of The Times (November 1st) is curious and worth 
recording. They were not Reformers (of course), but 
*“‘lumpers on the quay’’ and “‘colliers from Kingswood and 
the villages around.’’ Moreover, it stoutly asserts that the 
Rioters were not Irish but natives, though ‘‘the wretched 
Hibernians that swarm about the filthy precincts of the quays, 
were, of course, nothing loth to join.’’ The reputed ring- 
leader, William Clark, a sawyer by trade, but better known 
as a pugilist, lived with his mother at Bedminster. His age 
was about 35. He was arrested at Liverpool and was, with 
others, eventually sentenced to death.’ 

The leading citizens of Bristol were anxious to devise some 
scheme to end the Riots, but the magistrates, in particular 
Charles Pinney, the Mayor, who alone could take the lead, 
were curiously elusive. One is reminded of the vacillating 
conduct of the Lord Mayor of London during the Gordon 
Riots. However, the story interests us only in so far as it 
concerns Bristol Catholics. Enough that the Mayor’s trial 
for neglect of duty resulted in an acquittal by a packed jury 
of Berkshire squires in the Court of King’s Bench, and that 
Colonel Brereton, who had been in command of the military, 
committed suicide before the Court Martial on him was 
finished. 

At the time of the Riots the only two priests in Bristol were 
Father Leo Edgeworth, O.F.M., and his confrére, Father 


* See also Zimes (Nov. 14th), Bristol Mercury (Nov. 15th) and other contem- 
porary accounts. 
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Paschal O’Farrel, O.F.M., although Bristol was not, origin- 
ally, a Franciscan, but a Jesuit, mission. When Father 
Edgeworth went there in 1825 it was to take the place of 
Father John Burke, an Irish secular priest. The mission had 
been in the hands of the secular clergy since the departure 
of Father Robert Plowden, S.J., in 1815. Father Edgeworth 
worked with Father Riley, a secular, till 1828, when Father 
William Rowe, S.J., took Father Riley’s place. Father 
Rowe left in December, 1830, owing to a misunderstanding 
with Bishop Baines. Father Edgeworth was then joined by 
Father Paschal O’ Farrel, O.F.M., who was a native of Bris- 
tol and had been baptized at St. Joseph’s, Trenchard Street. 

In the ‘‘Trial of Charles Pinney, Esq., . . . accurately 
transcribed from the Short-Hand Report of Mr. Gurney, 
Bristol: printed by Gutch and Martin,’ Small Street; and 
published by Cardel, Strand, London; Blackwood and Co., 
Edinburgh. MDCCCXXXIII.’’, the Attorney-General in 
his opening speech says: ‘‘Two respectable gentlemen, 
Catholic priests, came and said they could produce two hun- 
dred sober Irishmen, who would be ready to give their as- 
sistance in putting down the mob. But no such offer was 
accepted ; they were told the Irishmen were very likely to 
drink and that might be so, but they would not listen to the 
suggestion.’? As appears from Father Edgeworth’s evidence, 
which follows, this offer was made about six o’clock on Mon- 
day morning to the Mayor and one of the magistrates at the 
Council-house, whither he had gone with Father O’Farrel 
on finding no magistrate at the Guildhall. The offer, as 
stated by Father Edgeworth in his evidence, differs in word- 
ing somewhat from the version of the Attorney-General. ‘‘I 
told them I was able to find 200 able and steady men, to act 
under their direction, and to assist in suppressing the riots 
and in preserving the peace of the city.’’ Hilhouse, a magis- 
trate, said ‘‘Mr. Edgeworth, you know they will drink.’’ The 
same gentleman then said to the Mayor that they would be 
all, or mostly all, Irishmen. ‘‘Mr. Attorney-General, Did 
you revert to what Mr. Hilhouse had said of their drinking ? 
I repeated with such emphasis as, I think, was adverting to 
what he had said, ‘I am come, Mr. Mayor, to offer, if you 
will accept them, 200 able and steady men, to act under your 
direction in suppressing the riots.’ ’’ As to his activities on 
the previous day Father Edgeworth said that at the confused 


* Proprietors of Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal. 
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meeting at the Guildhall the previous afternoon (Sunday) he 
had not made this offer on account of the rebuff given to Dr. 
Carpenter (the Unitarian Minister) and because the Mayor 
was not present. He described what he witnessed of the 
Riots. After he had been home, leaving Father O’Farrel in 
the vicinity of the Mansion House, and was returning, he had 
met a lad of about 16 belonging to his congregation and told 
him to remain at home. ‘‘I asked him if he had seen any of 
the congregation—he was an Irish boy—any of his country- 
men, I think was the expression, near the fires; he said, yes, 
some were now beginning to disgrace themselves. I asked 
him if he would direct me to any spot where they were; he 
said—at a street at the back of the Custom-house and Man- 
sion House, I believe King Street : he told me I should find 
some there, he had just seen them,—he was so disgusted he 
was going home, seeing them taking part in plundering the 
houses. I went thither; some I recognized and seeing them 
carry away flour, I observed to them that they were commit- 
ting a great crime which would be sure to be visited in a few 
hours by the law of the country—according to the law of the 
country.’’” Having been told by these people that they had 
been commissioned by the foreman of some corn merchant 
to take the flour to a place of safety, Father Edgeworth says 
he ‘‘found, of course, no further occasion to blame their con- 
duct.”’ 

The proprietors of Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal prefix to 
the booklet account of Pinney’s Trial, from which I have 
quoted, a virulent attack on the Reformers, and in the anti- 
Catholic style of the time, take occasion to try to inculpate the 
priests and their flock. Thus the writer sneers at Father 
Edgeworth’s offer of assistance: ‘‘One heavy item amongst 
the charges is, that the Catholic priest, Mr. Edgeworth, was 
not allowed to bring his two hundred armed sober Irishmen 
into the field. But this was on the Monday; how the two 
hundred sober Irishmen were previously employed, does not 
appear ; and as the military preparations on the Monday were 
sufficient without these light-armed forces, they seem to make 
a very unnecessary parade before the Court; and it may be 
possible, that the Magistrates considered the previous lan- 
guage of this Catholic priest’ as one of the strong exciting 
causes of the outbreak. We really think it deserving of some 
attention, that a violent-minded Catholic priest should be 


' Vide infra. 
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able, on a sudden emergency, to marshal two hundred sober 
Irishmen either for or against the peace of the city. . .”’ 

The Tory paper’s opinion of Mr. Edgeworth was not that 
of the people of Bristol. At a ‘‘meeting of the bankers, traders, 
merchants and other householders of the city of Bristol’’ held 
at the Assembly-rooms, Prince’s Street, on November 21, 
1831, Father Edgeworth was chosen to second a motion, call- 
ing upon the Government to set up a Court of Inquiry. In 
his speech he makes allusion to the innuendoes levelled at 
him by Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal. 


He would ask them to watch over the course of the 
press—that powerful engine—to make it the interest of 
the many individuals of talent engaged in it to tell the 
truth. They might withdraw their countenance from 
thuse who should asperse them collectively, or traduce 
the character of any individual who merited the protec- 
tion of the community. (Cheers, and cries of ‘‘That’s for 
Felix,’’ alluding to Farley’s Bristol Journal.) He thanked 
the meeting for their attention, and their delicate ap- 
preciation of the allusion, which he thought would ter- 
minate the low farce that had been carried on in this 
city—a farce, diverting enough in peaceful times, but 
which, at the present hour, might be productive of dan- 
gerous and powerful mischievous results. (Hear.) He 
would certainly acquit the actors in this farce of the 
charge of disturbing the peace of the city ; but when the 
Magistrates were not to be found, it was very hard that 
any individual who exerted himself a little—however little 
—to put a stop to the disorder, should be held up to the 
world as a promoter of sedition. (Bristol Gazette, 
November 24th; The Times, November 22nd.) 


The calumny referred to by Father Edgeworth was con- 
tained in a letter signed ‘‘M”’ in Felix Farley’s Bristol Jour- 
nal of November 3rd. The accusation was that an Irish priest, 
in a state of intoxication, had spoken and behaved in front 
of the Mansion House during the Riots in such a way as to 
inflame the rioters. A good and appreciative friend of Father 
Edgeworth’s, Dr. Carpenter, Unitarian Minister, in a long 
letter signed ‘‘Publicola,”’ (Bristol Mercury, November 8th), 
took up the cudgels in his behalf. The letter details the 
activities of the two priests, especially of Father Edgeworth, 
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during the culminating hours of the Riots, when they were 
trying vigorously to persuade members of their flocks not to 
take part in the prevalent arson and looting. ‘‘When he 
[Father Edgeworth] saw reason to think that the Custom- 
house would be attacked, he obtained admission from the 
King Street side; and told one of the official gentlemen that 
his presence would prevent any of the poor Irish from as- 
saulting the premises, and offered that negative assistance. 
His presence and assistance were thankfully received; and 
he continued below for about three-quarters of an hour, till 
few remained belonging to the place; and in less than a quar- 
ter of an hour witnessed the assault of the mob, followed by 
the speedy destruction of the building. ‘Before I quitted the 
Square,’ he says, in a letter with which, at my request, he 
has favoured me, ‘I looked on all sides for any of the poor 
Irish. I saw none of them but as spectators. Those I 
earnestly, and I believe successfully, exhorted to return to 
their homes. But now spirits and wine were the object of 
fierce contest in various parts of the Square. I had no hope 
that my presence could avail any longer. Several gentlemen 
had been struck and robbed.’ ... I belong not to Mr. Edge- 
worth’s communion; but I believe that the Church of Christ 
exists among all denominations; and of that Church he is 
one. .. Many, I doubt not, in the horrid night of Sunday, 
showed the noble qualities which marked the conduct of Mr. 
Edgeworth : I shall rejoice to hear that some surpassed him 
in the efforts of useful service. If ‘M’ has a mind capable 
of generous feeling, I have heaped coals of fire on his head.”’ ’ 

Writing on November 8th to the Bristol Gazette ‘‘M”’ 
denies having alluded to Father Edgeworth or Father 
O’Farrel. He says: “In calling the person a priest, I had 
no other evidence of his being so than that he was so des- 
cribed to me—that he was an Irishman and was drunk was 
palpable.’’ * The editorial comment on this letter in the same 
issue of the Bristol Gazette is scathing and speaks of ‘‘the 
two respected and talented individuals who perform in this 
city the functions of an ‘Irish Priest’.’’ ‘‘M’’ appears to have 
been Mr. Martin, Editor and part-proprietor of Felix Farley’s 
Bristol Journal. Nevertheless, the calumnious tittle-tattle 
seems to have continued, for in the Bristol Gazette of Decem- 


* This letter is quoted in extenso in Dr. Oliver’s ‘‘Collections..."" London 1857. 


* Bristol Gazette. Nov. 1oth, 1831. 
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ber 1st Father Edgeworth has a letter mercilessly trouncing 
Mr. Martin. The letter concludes : 


He says, that if I assert that he has said or insinuated 
anything implicating me in the late riots, I assert what is 
false. Is Mr. Martin the only man in Bristol who has 
not heard that the character of both of the Catholic 
Clergymen of this city was questioned in vestry-rooms 
and other retreats of bigotry, and sacrificed for the 
moment to the intolerant prepossessions of many? I 
waited on Mr. Martin on the eve of his publication, and 
asked whether any unfavourable report to my character 
had been sent to his press. He treacherously or truly 
replied, ‘‘none.’’ The next morning appeared in the 
most conspicuous part of his paper, a characteristic in- 
sinuation against ‘‘an Irish Priest of the name of —— 
——.’’ Was the Editor of the Bristol Journal ignorant 
that by many my name was supposed to be conveyed by 
this significant dash ——, by others, the name of my 
friend, the Rev. P. O’Farrel? If he was ignorant of 
this he must have run to a greater distance than some 
of his contemporaries have insinuated, from the city, and 
all its dangers and busy reports, or if he was not ignorant 
—which is my deliberate opinion—he has been guilty of 
FALSEHOOD, which he has flattered himself might be 
safely attached to my name. 

One fact may suffice for his correction. A public meet- 
ing instantaneously directed all the indignation which I 
expressed at a base, lying, dangerous fraction of the 
press, to FELIx FARLEY’s BRISTOL JOURNAL. 


There can be no doubt that Father Edgeworth’s motive in 
thoroughly demolishing the calumny, directed against him- 
self and his confrére, was not personal, but was intended to 
prevent any stigma attaching to the Catholic name in Bristol. 
It is interesting and gratifying to note the high esteem in 
which both, especially Father Edgeworth, were held by the 
people of the City. This is the more noteworthy as Father 
Edgeworth was at that time only thirty-two years of age. 


FR. ALPHONSUS BONNAR, O.F.M. 
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CARDINAL ALLEN AND THE 
SOCIETY 


Il. 1580—1585 


O the historian, treating of Allen’s relations with the 
Jesuits, it is matter of regret that there has survived 


but one side,—and that not in its entirety,—of the 
correspondence between Allen and Aquaviva. Allen, it is 
true, out of consideration for one so fully occupied as the 
General of the Society, refrained from writing to him, except 
when affairs demanded it;1 but even so, it is clear from 
extant documents that, between 1581 and 1585, the be- 
ginning of Allen’s permanent stay at Rome, he addressed 
him possibly more than twenty letters. Of these there remain 
but four short extracts. On the other hand, though a con- 
siderable number of Allen’s letters to Agazzari, the first Jesuit 
Rector of the English College in Rome, has been preserved, 
all save two or three of those addressed by the latter to Allen 
have been lost. Despite, however, this regrettable disap- 
pearance of documents, those still extant suffice to show the 
cordial relations that existed between Allen and the Jesuits 
under the rule of Aquaviva, and the spirit of unselfish co- 
operation that animated them. 

It was during Allen’s visit to Rome in 1579, that 
Aquaviva made his acquaintance. As Provincial of the 
Roman province, he was called into the consultation that was 
to decide whether the Jesuits should join their labours to 
those of the English missionary priests. Doubtless, he talked 
over the matter with Allen. Throughout the discussions, he 
showed a keen interest in the proposed mission and, indeed, 
desired that he himself might be sent to England.? But like 
another Gregory, he was to remain at Rome, though directing 
others to the mission field. Less than a year after the de- 
parture of Persons and Campion, he was elected to succeed 
Mercurian as fifth General of the Society. 

Whilst still occupied with the business of the Congrega- 
tion that had elected him, he found time to send a letter to 


' Aquaviva to Allen, October 23, 1582, “C.R.S.”, ix., p. 87. Allen to Agazzari, 
November 13, 1582, Knox, “ Allen,” p. 170. 
* Persons’s ‘‘ Life of Campion,” Stonyhurst, Coll. P, pp. 202, 204. 
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Allen. After telling him of the news of his appointment, 
he continues: 


I do not doubt of your charity both towards me and 
towards our Society, because on either score your due 
sympathy makes you well affected in our regard; for 
my sake, because with strength so feeble I am forced to 
bear a burden so heavy, and for the sake of the Society, 
because, whereas her interests could have been much 
better consulted, recourse has been had to one who least 
of all could supply her need. . . But as regards myself 
and Ours there is not, I think, any fresh offer we can 
make to your Reverence: for you know that we are wholly 
yours: such certainly we ought to be, by reason of your 
eminent and unceasing kindness towards this our Society. 
And so, if there be anything in which we can be of ser- 
vice to your Reverence, it will be a pleasure if you tell 
us; and to that end we will most gladly exert ourselves in 
every effort of toil and labour. 


He adds that he would have already sent more missioners 
to England, had not the business of the Congregation kept 
him occupied. 


But in a short time, as I hope, we will effect our project 
and will send them thither to your Reverence, to be dis- 
posed according to your prudent advice. 


Allen’s reply is lost, but something of its contents may be 
gathered from Aquaviva’s letter of May 28th. 


That your Reverence, [he writes] as your letter testifies, 
both before were so grieved at the death of our most 
excellent Father Everard, and now so felicitate me at 
this lot which has fallen on me,—both these facts are a 
great pledge to me of your charity, your good will and 
that intimate fellowship with our Society, of which your 
letters are so eloquent. . . As to your native England, 
with love and zeal for which you are deservedly so con- 
spicuous, your Reverence is quite right in being convinced 
that, as heretofore, so in time to come I shall always be 
her champion. But, just as by the call to a higher office, 
divine providence drew from that apostolate Blessed 
Gregory, with whom your Reverence points a moral, so 


* Aquaviva to Allen, April 6, 1581, ‘*C.R.S.”, ix., p. 77. 
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with me; although perhaps in my case unworthiness has 

been some hindrance. 
He tells him then that he has despatched to the mission 
Fathers Holt and Heywood, “‘men of tried virtue,” has sent 
a Spanish Jesuit to study controversy with a view to his pass- 
ing into England later, but has had difficulty in selecting an 
Italian Father for the mission, as in all those who volunteered 
there was something wanting. 

Your Reverence [he adds] would do me a favour by 
helping us in the matter with your advice. Such are the 
preparations, which out of our scanty resources, trusting 
in God’s goodness, we place as a bulwark against the 
enemy’s wicked onslaughts. . . Whatever be in store, 
I must congratulate your Reverence on all the toils which 
on behalf of the Catholic Church you continually under- 
go, by writing and by action, by consultation and finally 
by promoting in every way the common cause of all. 
Moreover I return you heartfelt thanks for the solicitude 
and care you display on behalf of Father Robert [Persons] 
and his companions, in that you so assiduously provide 
for their safety, and keep us informed as to how they 
fare, so frequently and with such accuracy,—a service 
to us most grateful.1 


On October 14th Aquaviva again wrote, answering two 
of Allen’s letters. After dilating on Campion’s capture, and 
the safe arrival of Holt and Heywood “in time to console 
Father Robert and also to lighten his labours,” he continues: 


Whatever they do in the future, and how they suit that 
mission we expect your Reverence, with your wonted 
charity to keep us informed. As regards the Spaniard, 
now neither he nor anyone else will be sent, as the Spanish 
Ambassador is leaving England. . . As to the faculties 
which your Reverence in Father Robert’s name desired 
to be obtained from the Pope, we have been diligent in 
our dealings with his Holiness, and by God’s grace have 
obtained them. About them we will shortly dispatch a 
Brief from the Pope himself. . . And if there be any 
further service which I can render either to England or 
by way of helping your Reverence’s own projects, which 
we know are all directed to the honour of God and to ex- 


' Aquaviva to Allen, May 28, 1581, ‘'C.R.S.”, ix., p. 79. 
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tending the empire of the Church, it will give me the 
greatest pleasure, if you make use of me on all occasions. 


The idea of sending foreign Jesuits to England, referred 
to in the above letter, had been suggested by Persons as early 
as August, 1580;1 and, though the plan of placing a Spanish 
Jesuit with Mendoza was abandoned, he still persisted in 
asking for an Italian Father. A little later, owing to the 
favourable conditions in Scotland, the Catholic nobles there 
urged that another Father might be introduced to the Court 
as Italian instructor to the boy-king. Allen had favoured 
both suggestions, but Aquaviva hesitated, doubting the wis- 
dom of such a plan. In a postscript to the above letter, 
answering Allen’s of September 11th, after exposing the diffi- 
culties which made him hold back, he continues: 


Still, on account of the desire with which we are cer- 
tainly possessed of being in no wise wanting to the cause 
and to your Reverence’s zeal, I thought I ought to put 
these points before you, so that you might inform us 
clearly on all the details . . . and especially what 
course they [the Italian Jesuits] could follow so as to 
take some active part in affairs and yet stay there in 
safety. I have judged it necessary to have a clear under- 
standing in these matters, so that I might be able to give 
them due consideration myself and (as the project will 
have to be made known to others as well), also explain 
its bearings and this in the first place to the Holy Father 
himself, without whose approval the affair cannot be 
undertaken. 


In the event the General’s reasons dissuaded Allen from 
the plan, and in a letter of February 17, 1582, Aquaviva 
wrote to Persons: “Concerning the two Italian Fathers, one 
of whom your Reverence desires for England, I have already 
expressed my views, and recently I have been glad to under- 
stand from his letters that Allen is of the same opinion as 
myself.” 2 

What cannot fail to strike the student of Aquaviva’s cor- 
respondence is the high regard the General had for Allen and 
the implicit confidence he placed in him. He asked for his 


* Persons to Agazzari, August 5, 1580, Vat. Arch. Bibl. Vallicelliana Mo. 23, 


f. 179. 
* Aquaviva to Persons, February 17, 1582, ‘‘ Archives, S.J., Gall."’ Ep. Gen., 


f. 121 v. Cf. Same to same, December 23, 1581, #id., f. 115 v. 
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advice and trusted to his judgment, not merely in connexion 
with English affairs in general, but in those more particularly 
affecting the English Jesuits. This was particularly the case, 
of course, whilst Persons was absent in Spain from August, 
1582, to June, 1583. A singular instance of it occurred in 
connexion with Adam Higgins, whom Allen had suggested 
as a candidate for the Society. In his reply Aquaviva em- 
powered Allen to receive him without further formality: 


As to your commendation of Adam Higgins, [he writes] 
of a truth I have such confidence in your Reverence’s 
charity and prudence and also in the knowledge that you 
have of our Institute, that it is our will to invest you 
with powers to receive him, if you think him a fit subject, 
and to dispatch him to Ours at Rome or Paris, as your 
Reverence shall judge the better course.* 


Similarly, after Allen had forwarded the petition, he em- 
powered him to declare John Hart, a member of the Society, 
whilst still a captive in the Tower, though he had formerly 
hesitated to receive him for reasons already made known 
to Allen.? 

The reasons for his former hesitation were general ones. 
About this period there were a number of priests engaged 
on the English mission, who desired to enter the Society. 
As this entailed their leaving England to pass their novice- 
ship abroad, Aquaviva judged their reception inopportune, 
being of the same opinion as Allen that the missioners at 
that juncture should not leave their posts. In his letter to 
Allen on the subject, after declaring his entire agreement 
with him, he continues: 


Moreover it will be a service to me if your Reverence 
writes yourself to those whom you know to be so inclined 
and encourages them to go on zealously in their work for 
our Lord, and not abandon at a moment so inopportune 
that vineyard which is in such dire need of their labours; 
since, even if they became members of the Society, it 
would be in England that they would have to work in the 
sweat of their brow. In fine, for their consolation . 

I allow your Reverence to impart in my name, to those 


* Aquaviva to Allen, October 23, 1582, ‘‘C.R.S.”, ix., p. 87. Aquaviva to 
Odon Pigenat (Provincial), October 23, 1582, ‘ Archives, S.J., Gall.” Ep. Gen., 
f. 135 v. Allen to Agazzari, September 3, 1582, Knox, p. 161. 

* Aquaviva to Allen, May 18, 1583, ‘‘ C.R.S.”, ix., p. 91. Allen to Agazzari, 
March 2, 1583, Knox, p. 176. Cf. also **C.R.S.”, iv., pp. 77, 89. 
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whom you shall judge fit, participation of merit in all 
the good works which by God’s grace are done in the 
Society. 


The same trust in Allen was shown too in connexion with 
less pleasant incidents. Early in 1583 Thomas Langdale, 
a man of somewhat advanced age, who had long been a 
member of the Society, suddenly left Milan and, without 
leave embarking at Genoa, sailed to England. There he 
caused a considerable stir, consorting with the Councillors 
of the North, defending the liceity of attending the services 
of the State Church and giving out that he had been sent 
by the Pope to reform the Jesuits and thence to return to 
Rome. On hearing of the man’s aberrations, Aquaviva at 
once wrote to Allen, asking him to get some friends to in- 
duce him to return, and in case of Langdale’s refusal, em- 
powering Allen to dismiss him from the Society.? 

Soon after this incident fresh troubles arose on the mission 
through Heywood’s trying to introduce the Roman custom 
as regards the number of fasting-days, instead of the ancient 
and more severe practice in vogue in England. By this, 
though supported by some of the younger missionary priests, 
he gave umbrage to the majority of the English clergy. A 
little later, after having worked splendidly for two years, 
weakened in health by sciatica, he suddenly lost his nerve and 
became “a source of danger to himself and a burden to 
others.” Allen, in consequence, informed Aquaviva and, 
after discussing the matter with Persons who was paying at 
the time a flying visit to Rome, the General recalled Heywood 
from England, but in such a way as not to arouse his sus- 
picions.s In obedience to orders Heywood set out for 
France, but was captured on the journey. After a year’s 
imprisonment in the tower, he was, in January, 1585, forced 
into exile with twenty other priests. Chagrined at Persons’s 
conduct, chiefly because he had sided against him in the 
matter of fasting and the like, he apparently gave credit, at 


* Aquaviva to Allen, October 23, 1582, ‘‘C.R.S.”, p. 87. 

* Aquaviva to Allen, March 27, 1583. Similar letter of Aquaviva to Heywood 
(Jesuit Superior in England), March 27, ‘‘ Archives, S.J., Gall.”, Ep. Gen., f. 8. 
Allen to Aquaviva, April 23, 1583, ‘*C.R.S.”, ix., 101. Allen to Agazzari, 
April 23, 1583, Knox, 189. Cf. also ‘“‘C.R.S.”, iv., ror. 

3 Allen to Aquaviva, August 6, 1583, ‘‘C.R.S.”’, ix.,101. Barrett to Agazzari, 
August 11, 1583, ‘* Douay Diaries,” p. 322. Aquaviva to Allen, October 10, 1583, 
“*C.R.S.”, ix., 93. To Persons, of same date, ‘‘ Archives, S.J., Gall.”, Ep. Gen., 
f.29v. Cf. also ‘*C.R.S.”, iv., 1osff. 
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Paris, to the complaints of the faction there, and drew up a 
long list of charges against his erstwhile Superior. His 
proximity either at Paris or Rome to the “faction” seemed 
undesirable both to Allen and Persons, and they wrote ac- 
cordingly to the General. Aquaviva fully agreed with them 
and in a letter to Allen announced his decision. 


I will reply but briefly [he writes] to your Reverence’s 
letter of the 8th of March, for there is nothing else to 
be answered nor did the letter refer to anything else 
except the question of Father Jasper’s future post. And 
in this business, I hope that we—both through what your 
Reverence and Father Persons have written to us, and 
especially through the inspiration which God’s goodness 
will give us,—shall ordain that which may chiefly conduce 
to the glory of God and the advancement of those affairs. 
For we readily perceive how important it is that they who 
handle those matters, should all have the same sentiments 
and views, and with consentient minds advance by the 
same paths; and on the other hand, what scandal to 
others, delay in affairs, and discomfort of mind to those 
who are so usefully employed in that service, disagree- 
ment of judgment is wont to engender. Wherefore so 
far as this business is concerned, your Reverence may 
rest in peace and tranquillity. But still to secure this end 
better and more securely, we have judged in our Lord 
that Father Jasper himself should be summoned to Rome, 
not to stay here, but to be sent from hence elsewhither 
where ever shall seem most suitable.1 


Further illustration of this practice of Aquaviva of seek- 
ing the joint advice of Allen and Persons, after they had 
consulted together, could be found, did space permit, as re- 
gards the missions to Scotland in 1582 and 1584; the 
mooted point of Persons’s return to England, and of the 
advisability, in case he did not return, of his openly declaring 
his presence in Paris; the whole subject of the continuation 
of the missions in 1583 and 1584 when there were not 
wanting those who would call a halt to these efforts; the 
selection of Jesuits for England, and the question where 
Persons was to stay and whether he should be called to Rome 
when in 1584 his life was endangered in Paris. Such a prac- 


* Aquaviva to Allen, April 9, 1585, ‘‘C.R.S."’, ix., p. 97. Letters of same date 
to Persons, to Heywood, ‘‘ Archives, S.J., Gall.”, Ep. Gen., f. 77. 
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tice indeed is but another manifestation of that zealous co- 
operation in the common cause that was so striking a feature 
in the contemporary history of Douay. 

And on his side, Allen, as Aquaviva’s letters testify, 
showed a great regard for the Society, and willingly had 
recourse to its members to help forward his many projects. 
He highly appreciated and availed himself of the services 
of Aquaviva and Agazzari, to obtain faculties, to transact 
other public business, and above all to keep before the mind 
of the Pontiff the needs of the Seminaries and the missions. 
On hearing in 1582, of the General’s contemplated journey 
to Spain, he feared his absence from Rome would be a loss 
to the cause. “I trust,” he writes to Gilbert, “the Cardinal 
our good Protectors letters will doo much, and Father 
Generals presence there specially; of whose absence, for all 
that, from Rome I feare we shall have exceeding great want. 
God grant his vicar-general be as favourable, and specially 
that there be no change of our Rector.”? And inhis turn, Allen 
helped forward the Society. On several occasions he recom- 
mended candidates for it; and he aided the Jesuits engaged 
on the mission in every possible way. They corresponded 
frequently with him and he sent on their letters to the General 
or Agazzari at Rome, or in his own letters imparted news of 
them, of their health, their progress on the mission, their 
difficulties and dangers. In like manner he forwarded letters 
addressed to them by Aquaviva and others. He praises their 
labours on the mission. “The Fathers,” he informs Agazzari, 
“make wonderful progress.”* Of Persons he writes a year 
later, ‘‘the industry of the man, his prudence, his zeal in 
writing and dexterity in action passes belief.”* He sends 
news of the capture of “big fishes” by Heywood, and de- 
clares Holt, who was stationed at Edinburgh, “to be most 
suited for the post and an outstanding missioner.” Of 
Campion’s “Challenge” and Persons’s “Declaration,” he re- 
ports: “These written fly-leaves pass from hand to hand 
everywhere among people in England and are a source of 
strength to many’;* and, later, he forwards a copy of 
the “Ten Reasons” to Agazzari “that my Reverend Father 


* Cf. Taz Monts, March, 1931. 

? Allen to George Gilbert, May 12, 1582, Knox, p. 133. Cf. Allen to Agazzari, 
June 11, 1582, ibid., p. 145. 

3 Allen to Agazzari, August 10, 1580, ‘‘ C.R.S.”, ix., p. 29. 

4 Allen to Aquaviva, August 23, 1581, ‘‘ Archives, S.J.”, Angl. Hist., ix., F. 3. 

5 Allen to Agazzari, March 14, 1583, Knox, p. 182. 

6 Allen to Agazzari, November 10, 1580, ‘‘C.R.S.” ix., p. 31. 
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and your Father General may see what I may term the truly 
beautiful offspring of his son and subject.” When the news 
of the taking of Campion reaches him, he writes: “We are 
all in grief at the capture of Father Edmond; still all are 
convinced that nothing has happened more happy or more 
wonderful than it for the advancement of religion”; ? and 
of the subsequent death of the martyr and his companions, 
he declares that “in scarcely any epoch of the Church has an 
event taken place more glorious, more salutary or fraught 
with greater grace.”* It inspired him to perpetuate its 
memory in his “Briefe Historie of the Glorious Martyrdom of 
Twelve Reverend Priests.” 

It was a like zeal that led him to defend to the Holy See 
the Seminaries, the labours of the missionaries, and the books 
that he and Persons had written. 


I send with this [he writes to Agazzari] letters to the 
Supreme Pontiff and to his Excellency the Protector. . . 
to thank his Holiness for his many benefits of this year, 

. and especially for giving no heed to the maligners 
of the seminaries and missions, who, to excuse their own 
sloth and timidity, pretend that in vain are all these at- 
tempts made upon our country, and I tell him that the 
missions are being carried on stoutly enough and the 
efforts of the Fathers and seminaries made with in- 
credible success. Finally I assert and boldly declare 
that, in the opinion and experience of all good men, the 
Fathers and Priests have gained more souls this one year 
in their own country than the same men could have gained 
anywhere else in the world in their whole lifetime, and 
that of the longest. . . Lastly, we show that our books 
have been written in temperate language and that nothing 
has been brought forward in anger but rather actuated 
by compassion, in consideration of the very great ad- 
vantage which all classes of people derive from reading 
them. So much tothe Pope; and to the Protector this 
only I write that he turn away his ears from certain idle 
and curious men who say that the services of the Fathers 
and the seminaries are of no avail in our country. 

* Allen to Agazzari, September 29, 1581, ‘‘ C.R.S.”, ix., p. 37. 
* Allen to Agazzari, October 12, 1581, “ C.R.S.”, ix., 39. 


3 Allen to Aquaviva, January 1, 1582. ‘*C.R.S.”, ix., 99. 
4 Allen to Agazzari, June 23, 1581, ‘** Dom. Eliz.”, Vol. 149, No. 51. Allen had 


written his ‘‘ Apologie for the Seminaries” a little earlier. The two books of 


Persons mentioned in the same letter will be the ‘‘ Brief Discourse. . . Why 
Catholiques refuse to goe to Church,” and his ‘*‘ Brief Censure.” 
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With the heads of the Order in France and Flanders, 
Allen appears to have been on familiar terms; and when 
someone started a rumour that a French Jesuit of his ac- 
quaintance had spoken and acted against him, he at once 
countered it by a letter addressed to the man himself, some 
extracts from which follow: 


. . . From whatever source that story takes its rise, it isa 
calumny most wicked and most untrue. But what causes 
me greater pain is that it is said to arise from Ours, [?.e., 
his Seminarists at Rheims] who least of all men should 
have made such a return. For through your charity, 
they have so often ere this been praised before all men; 
they have been so generously defended out of your pul- 
pits against the calumnious outcries of certain weak- 
minded individuals; and finally,—in your last discourse 
but one, out of the abundance of your Christian charity,— 
they have been commended so much above their deserts: 
especially as for my part, I had so often rehearsed to all 
our Brotherhood your holy services in our regard, and 
had enjoined on them to pray for you in return. 

Of a truth I cannot believe that the story, whatever 
it be, can proceed from Ours, at least not from those who 
dwell here with me; certainly all here whom I have 
spoken to on this matter, express abhorrence of this evil 
thing. . . 

In the meanwhile, most loving and dearest Father 
and Brother in our Lord, bear this patiently, hard though 
it be, and in your wisdom despise it, because it is un- 
true ; and love us and Ours—most devotedly yours—none 
the less, merely because of some one fellow’s stupidity 
or scurrility.1 


The above evidence suffices to illustrate on what friendly 
terms Allen stood to the Society; but to complete the ac- 
count, it will be necessary to study more in detail his relations 
with Persons, Holt, and Agazzari, to depict the interchange 
of views on the question of vocations, and to show that after 
1585, when Allen was called to Rome, these good relations 


persisted. 
LEO HICKS. 


* Allen to a French Jesuit, May 6, 1585, ‘*C.R.S.”, ix., 103. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE YOUTH OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


EOPLE are sometimes puzzled to know what sort of a young 

man Francis really was in those glittering days before his 
“conversion.” His earliest biographer, Thomas of Celano,—in 
his Legenda Prima—paints that early life in dark colours. At 
first sight there seems no mistaking the insinuations that abound 
in the opening chapters. Two considerations, however, may, if 
we wish it, serve to qualify our complete assent to the literal ac- 
curacy of the picture. One is the well-known delight of 
medizval hagiographers in contrast; the more unpropitious the 
beginnings, the more startlingly beautiful will the subsequent 
sanctity appear, and the greater the encouragement given thereby 
to sinners. Not always, of course, would it be possible to write 
on these lines, but wherever opportunity offered the chance would 
be readily taken; and, to such a man as Celano, mere boisterous 
gaiety and revelling would almost of themselves serve in his 
own mind to justify his outspoken epithets,—even that stern 
opening of chapter ii.: “Cum adhuc vir iste juvenili calore in 
peccatis fervesceret.” * It is, surely, significant of the prevailing 
ideas that in many a monastic treatise of the period on manners 
and external discipline—such as the Franciscan Speculum Dis- 
cipling,—a quite trifling breach of decorum or regularity will 
be unsparingly denounced as a wile vitium, or habitus lurpis- 
simus. The second consideration is based on the unmistakably 
a priori nature of Celano’s argument. Of the two paragraphs 
that compose chapter i., the opening and longer of the two is 
almost entirely devoted to a strongly worded denunciation of 
the way in general in which children were brought up in those 
days, faintly suggestive of the protests we were hearing lately 
against “The Manners of the Young,” or reminiscent of the 
laments of Seneca. Having exhausted his epithets and relieved 
his feelings in this outburst, Celano begins his second paragraph 
by saying: “Such was the wretched opening—sisera rudimenta— 
of the life of one whom to-day we venerate as a saint”; as much 
as to say: It must have been bad; you have only got to see 
what young men were coming to everywhere. 

* I say nothing of the entirely different impression conveyed for us in a few lines 
in ch. ii. of the ‘Legenda Secunda” where Francis appears as one who studiis 


valde bonis placebat, and as urbanis adolescens moribus. This is matter for the 


learned critic. 
2 “Whilst yet that man with the ardour of youth was hotly immersed in sin.” 
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Apart, however, from such considerations as these, what we 
know of Francis before his “conversion” would seem to show 
that he was not really the sort of man to lose himself in, sensual 
disorders. Selfishness, in its grossest form, lies at the root of 
these; Francis was utterly unselfish from his childhood. Place 
ourselves in his position as a young man in his early twenties: 
he had plenty of money, and spent it lavishly on himself, his 
clothes, his amusements, and his friends. Are such people as 
a rule generous to the poor? Francis was, and in no thoughtless 
and superior way. The scene in his father’s shop, where he had 
just sent a beggar about his business, sharply and unrelieved, 
shows us this. He entered into himself, bethought himself that 
if, instead of the beggar, it had been some nobleman’s son 
coming—as they evidently made a practice of doing—for a little 
quiet loan, he would have shown himself, despite the heat or 
the headache or whatever it was that had put him out, very 
gracious indeed. This will never do—he thought: never again— 
he resolved—would a beggar go empty away, asking in the 
name of God too, as they always did. A later incident is more 
striking still. Francis is to be a soldier; he fits himself out 
magnificently, as we might expect; by day he is busy buying 
things, trying them on, seeing how he looks in this or that: by 
night he dreams—merely dreams?—his home is full of armour 
instead of bales of cloth, magnificent armour, shields and spears 
and shining swords: “These are all for you and yours.” The 
time comes to ride out with the rest grandly through the city 
gate. Now what is this? A real knight, of noble lineage but 
desperately poor, and oh, how unseemingly clad. How can 
Francis ride abreast of such a sad figure? He cannot. The 
grand things he has so carefully chosen, so keenly delighted in, 
and in which he knows he looks so fine he will surrender without 
a word: and one feels the knight must have been a grumpy sort 
of person and an uninspiring fellow to help, seeing he allowed 
Francis to make the exchange. That night at Spoleto came a 
dream again—dream or vision?—“Francis, whom is it better to 
serve, the master or the servant?” ‘‘The master, Lord.” ‘Then 
why do you follow the servant?” Next day he returned to Assisi, 
a changed Francis both without and within. What a reception 
must have awaited him? What must have been alive in that 
generous heart to enable him to face it? No—we must admit—he 
hardly looks the part, the insolenter nutritus, insolentior effectus, 
of Celano, the one who usqgue ad vigesimum quintum etatis 
sue annum tempus suum miserabiliter perdidit et consumpsit 
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1 *,, , till the 25th year of his age had piteously lost and squandered his time.” 
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THE MISUSE OF MONEY. 


HE Banks, especially the great National concerns, are 

at present somewhat under the weather. They are held up 
to condemnation by the Holy Father in “Quadragesimo Anno” 
in words which aptly describe their tyrannous influence. 


It is obvious, [says the Pope *] that in our days not only is 
wealth accumulated, but immense power and despotic 
economic domination is concentrated in the hands of a few, 
and that those few are frequently not the owners, but only 
the trustees and directors of invested funds, who administer 
them at their own good pleasure. This power becomes par- 
ticularly irresistible when exercised by those who, because 
they hold and control money, are able also to govern credit 
and determine its allotment; thus, as it were, supplying 
life-blood to the entire economic body, and grasping, so to 
speak, in their hands the very soul of production, so that no 
one dare breathe against their will. 


And, at the other end of the religious scale, the British Socialists 
in their last convention (opened at Leicester, October 3rd) called 
loudly for the withdrawal, from such private organizations as 
banks, of this control over credit exercised for private gain, and 
its transference to the State. What are these Banks charged 
with doing? They are accused of “monkeying with money,” 
on the free and fair and full circulation of which the industrial 
health of the world depends. 

It is clear that the astounding paradoxes of our time—a world 
starving in the midst of plenty, the coincidence of over-pro- 
duction and under-consumption, the increase of idle hands and 
idle lands—are due to some serious disturbance in the machinery 
of exchange and distribution, and, since money is the chief 
instrument by which goods reach the consumer, something must 
be grievously at fault with its management. There is not enough 
to go round all the community, whereas not a few have much 
more than is necessary or expedient. The function of money 
as the channel between production and consumption has clearly 
been perverted by some intervening agency. Instead of remain- 
ing a means to facilitate the exchange of goods and services, 
money has become itself a “commodity,” exposed to all the 
manipulations and vicissitudes of trade. Most economic ex- 
perts will agree with the Pope in diagnosing this economic 
malady, but, owing to the difficulty of recognizing the proper 
use of money and the greater difficulty of confining it to that 
use, the remedies proposed are very various. 

Food, clothing, shelter—the basic needs of physical life—are 


*C.T.S. Edit. Pp. 46—7 : italics ours. 
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normally secured only by labour: and that, ever in the South 
Seas, where, to be sure, the needful labour is short and light. 
Elsewhere, the means of livelihood are hardly won by constant 
toil, aggravated by the facts that many escape the burden alto- 
gether and that much more than physical necessities has to be 
provided. The actual toiler supports, not only himself but also 
a great many who cannot work—the young, the aged, the ailing ; 
on the other hand, there is a large class which is able to live 
and to support others on the labours of the past, stored up and 
available in the form of money. Money is thus a means of 
securing the products of labour, without personal worry or exer- 
tion. Hence the all but universal demand for it: it is an object 
of desire to the great majority of the race, who naturally wish to 
escape from the trouble and anxiety of working for their liveli- 
hood. The possession of money means leisure, security, satis- 
faction, influence, respect, and many other desirable things, as 
well as relief from a host of things undesirable. No wonder 
that the love of money is one of the most widespread and deep 
and permanent of human passions—so prone, indeed, in our 
earthly circumstances to excess that St. Paul bluntly styles it 
“the root of all evils.” However, notwithstanding this liability 
to misuse, the desire of money is in itself the root also of many 
human activities and, in particular, of the vast structure of in- 
dustrialism, the machinery whereby the varied products of the 
world are brought into being and distributed amongst its inhabi- 
tants. However, it might have been in an unfallen world, man 
works in this largely under the stimulus of individual gain— 
personal wealth is his primary object, not the service of the 
community. But comparatively few achieve wealth and leisure: 
most men have to continue to work; the difficulty is how to 
regulate this necessity of constant self-seeking, so that the 
general good is not impaired but rather promoted.  Fail- 
ing the control of an enlightened and effective conscience, re- 
cognizing God’s laws of justice and charity, and obeying them, 
there are left only the sanctions of external civil law, which, 
as the state of the world demonstrates to-day, are easily and 
commonly evaded. What should be a broad and fertilizing 
stream of purchasing power is diverted into many private 
channels, only to stagnate uselessly in unproductive pools. 

As a means and standard of exchange, money has rendered 
modern material civilization possible, has provided a vigorous 
spur for invention and a motive for human intercourse. The 
efforts of the trader in pursuit of wealth have emulated, if 
they have not often surpassed, those of the missionary in pursuit 
of souls. But the medium hitherto in use is not altogether ade- 
quate for its purpose, which requires something that remains 
constant in intrinsic value in space and time. For money, in 
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order to be a means of barter, had also to be a measure of value: 
and so the utility of such a measure demands that it should 
remain constant. A variable yard, an unstable pint, a fluctuating 
ton, would immediately throw business and other calculations 
into confusion. Gold as a monetary standard seemed for a 
time to fulfil most requirements, but, like everything else, 
the worth of gold varies with the supply and demand, and 
its purchasing-power with the amount of available com- 
modities. Nothing but the continued renewal of supplies from 
different mines, to the amount of about £80,000,000 a year, 
keeps the value of gold from rising unduly, and when the mines 
are exhausted, as they will be some day, the utility of gold as 
a means of exchange will gradually grow less. And, as it is, 
that utility is greatly hampered by the misuse to which the 
medium is subjected. 

Comparable to the progressive exhaustion of the mines is 
the curious process of hoarding gold, practised by the great 
creditor nations of our time, the U.S.A. and France. Of all 
the gold coinage in the world to-day, estimated at 2,000 million 
pounds, America is said (1931) to have stored away over half 
and France another quarter, leaving only 500 millions for the 
rest of the world, the share of Britain being 130 millions. It 
would seem that, as fast as new gold is minted, it is practically 
returned to the mine—in the national banks of France and the 
States. The effect of this vast immobilization of the ultimate 
means of exchange is to enhance the purchasing power of what 
little is left to do work; i.e., to cause very often the lowering of 
the price of goods to below the cost of production. Much of 
the world’s economic depression must undoubtedly be traced to 
this persistent cornering of gold. Yet the States which are in- 
dulging in this disastrous form of economic nationalism, show 
no signs of recognizing its poisonous effects, even on themselves. 

The results, of course, are somewhat disguised by another and 
comparatively recent development of our monetary system—the 
substitution of credit for cash by banking operations. Except 
in international transactions, gold bullion or coinage is now 
rarely used in business. Almost the whole of industry is run, 
not on a medium of any intrinsic value, but on what are prac- 
tically mere I.0.U.’s—bank notes, bills of exchange and cheques. 
Theoretically, these pieces of paper are reducible to gold, but 
everyone knows that this is not so in fact, not merely because 
Governments have withdrawn gold from circulation, but because 
the existing coinage is a mere fraction of the “money” in actual 


circulation. Take, for instance, the British National Debt, 


nominally payable in gold: it represents about 7,600,000,000 
pounds, over three and a half times the sum of the world’s gold 
coinage, and fifty-eight times the amount of the British reserves! 
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Add to that the debts of all the other States, and we may realize 
what an immense pyramid of credit is poised upon that slender 
basis of actual cash, even if we allow for other forms of security, 
immovable goods of various kinds. This credit is supposed to 
be “regulated” by law and by banking policy: a certain ratio 
between note-issues and loans and their backing has to be ob- 
served, but, so long as paper is “legal tender” no one need ever 
know whether the paper he holds could be turned or not into 
money of intrinsic worth. If only Governments and Banks could 
be trusted not to abuse their power of issuing money-tokens, the 
gold reserves might disappear altogether. 

But neither Governments nor Banks can be so trusted. The 
Russian Soviets deliberately set themselves, though without com- 
plete success, to destroy money altogether, by an unlimited issue 
of paper roubles and the substitution of food-cards, and in Ger- 
many in 1922 the Government, by depreciating the mark, paid 
off all its internal debt without trouble, whilst incidentally 
destroying the savings of its citizens. The devalorization of 
the franc in June, 1928, enabled France to cancel four-fifths 
of her external debt. If these things can happen when cur- 
rencies are still normally linked to something of intrinsic value, 
what might not be feared if credit had no backing at all! The 
problem of the future, the real crux of the impending World 
Economic Conference is the establishment of a currency medium 
which shall adjust itself to the changing needs of producer and 
consumer, and the variations in the supply of consumable goods, 
some sort of periodically-calculated price-index, corresponding 
to a world organization of production. And, as a means to this 
end, the Conference must secure the removal from the hands of 
the few irresponsible creators of credit, whom the Pope so 
properly denounces and who have so woefully mismanaged their 
trust, of the power of varying the amount of cash available 
according to their own interests, and not according to the needs 
of the general public. The control of financial credit, which 
is the most powerful monopoly in the world, should no longer 
be left to private individuals. They have restricted for their own 
purposes the medium of .exchange, so that the enormous and 
growing accumulation of goods and services due to the inventive 
and productive capacity of man can no longer reach those for 
whom it is intended. The only real reason for producing the 
various necessities of life is that mankind should have them to 
use. That reason has been utterly subordinated to the purposes 
of making money by those who have the control of credit. Will 
the World Conference face the facts? 

The task is to devise a currency based directly upon goods, 
money being restored to its proper function of being a ticket or 
token exchangeable for services or commodities. This controlled 
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currency would be a matter of mathematical adjustment, hard to 
secure only because of the immense complexity of the data. But 
how to secure a currency proof against the manipulations of 
selfish speculators, who are the objects of the condemnation of 
Pope and Socialist alike? How to solve a moral difficulty with- 
out recourse to moral motives, those, i.¢e., supplied by religious 
Faith? Nationalization of Banks, the retention in the hands of 
the Government of the power—and the profit—of regulating 
credit, is the Socialist remedy. The Christian remedy is the 
elimination, or the strict control, of man’s natural acquisitive- 
ness by the cultivation of justice and charity. But Christians 
will gladly support anything that external law can do to break 
down “the accumulation of the wealth of nations in the hands 
of a small group of individuals, who manipulate the market of 
the world at their own caprice to the immense harm of ‘the 
masses.” Money, like machinery, must be made the servant of 


mankind, not its master. 
jJ.K. 
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ve In their several ways Germany and Japan have 
——— jately issued challenges to the League of 
thel “a Nations, or rather to the Great Powers which 
control its operations, the treatment of which 
will determine whether its aims are to be finally fulfilled or finally 
frustrated. If the League Conference cannot effect disarmament, 
or if it cannot enforce the observance of its constitution in the case 
of Japan, it will fail in matters essential to its continued existence. 
For such failures, indicating impotence in the very heart of the 
organization, can never be retrieved. They would signify that, 
whatever their protestations, the Powers which insist on security 
resting on national military force, or shrink from coercing or expel- 
ling one of their number that violates solemn international engage- 
ments, have, in effect, no real will for peace. And without that 
will, vigorous and persistent in all the Great Powers, the mere 
abandonment of this or that weapon of war has no significance. 
If that will were real and effective, then we might hope to see 
conscription abolished, frontiers demilitarized, and only such 
armaments retained as the maintenance of internal order de- 
manded. But some of the Great Powers still shrink from any re- 
duction of arms, which might make them less capable of enforc- 
ing their National aims. 


* Encyclical Caritate Christi. C.T.S., p. 5. 
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From the realistic point of view, Germany is 
Coen reo” wise in insisting that the other Powers, now her 
Just and Necessary. colleagues and co-workers in the cause of inter- 

national harmony, should, hic et nunc, and be- 
fore any more time is expended in disarmament discussions, form- 
ally recognize her claim to equality of status. Her Government, 
even if disposed to postpone this demand, could not, in view of 
popular sentiment at home, withdraw it now, or mitigate it in 
any way. Any suspicion of weakness, such as returning to Geneva 
without that guarantee, would put the Hitlerites in power, and 
then good-bye to any policy of conciliation or any hope of Euro- 
pean peace. It is strange that those concerned do not realize the 
extreme precariousness of the situation and do not hasten to grant 
what, in the circumstances, Germany cannot but demand. If they 
fear that, once the penal restrictions imposed on Germany were re- 
moved by such an acknowledgement of equal rights, that country 
would immediately start a campaign of re-armament, they have a 
ready means of preventing such a disaster, and one to which they 
are already deeply pledged—let them start what has been so long 
delayed, an immediate process of disarmament, putting into effect 
Mr. Hoover’s suggestions, or abolishing at one stroke those 
‘‘offensive weapons’’ which they were careful to forbid to Ger- 
many. That so obvious, so just, so necessary a course is not at 
once adopted indicates clearly the influence of that vast and per- 
nicious armament industry which has hitherto defeated all efforts 
of the League to control it. 


Evidence was produced in our last issue of the 

The Menace = hold which the wide-spread traffic in arms has 

of aa ; ‘ . 
War-Traffic. UPOm the destinies of the nations. It is a busi- 
ness which must maintain itself, even in times 

of comparative peace. It depends for real prosperity on the con- 
tinuance and increase of international friction. Without it China 
and Japan could not have wasted their substance in a year’s fight- 
ing: without it the South American continent would not have re- 
lapsed into its traditional belligerence. In explanation of the fact 
that the U.S.A. munition firms are chiefly responsible for supply- 
ing fighting materials to the South American fire-eaters, an 
American representative at Geneva, on October 6th, asserted that 
“‘the United States Constitution prevented his Government from 
signing any petition preventing manufacture in any branch of in- 
dustry whatever. The United States would co-operate in any 
measures affecting publicity but could not accept a measure re- 
stricting production.” Unless this is merely the voice of the Ameri- 
can Steel Trust, it is a very ominous declaration and explains why, 
in spite of all America’s professions in favour of peace, it cannot 
dissolve the alliance between Mammon and Mars, shows itself 
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loath to abandon the influence over the policies of the New World 
which its power to provide war-material gives it, and takes but a 
reluctant and half-hearted share in the League’s desperate efforts 
to control by law those powerful vested interests which find their 
profit in promoting war. We hope that Mr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler and other influential advocates of peace in the States, will 
take due note of this obstacle. At the moment of writing, a Times 
note (October 2oth) indicates that the League is still trying and 
still being baffled. 


The committee in Geneva for regulating trade in, and the 
private and State manufacture of, arms and munitions, ad- 
journed yesterday until a date to be fixed, the discussions not 
having led to any definite conclusion. Two sub-committees 
were appointed to deal with the issues. 


Statesmen must be aware of the persistent efforts of the War 
Traders to render the Disarmament Conference abortive, yet in- 
stead of publicly exposing and denouncing them, and thus arous- 
ing a strong popular demand for their control, they maintain a 
cowardly silence, and the traffic goes on. We are exhorting Ger- 
many not to re-arm, but in German papers such as the Militar- 
Wochenblatt and Wehr und Waffen, a leading British armament- 
firm is touting for orders by means of full-page advertisements of 
field-guns and artillery-tractors. To profess to be aiming at the 
abolition of war whilst tolerating such incentives towards its con- 
tinuance, seems to savour not a little of hypocrisy. 


The Prime Minister has spoken, not too soon, 
FE The on the German challenge. ‘‘Germany knows,” 
our-Power : 

fr tg he said, on October 17th, ‘‘perfectly well, and 
has known for some time, that Great Britain 

does not oppose her claim to be regarded as an equal at the Dis- 
armament Conference,’’ and he clearly states that the only object 
of the interim discussion between the four Powers immediately 
concerned is to secure that something should at last be done in 
the way of disarmament. ‘‘The key-note of our policy is disarma- 
ment, not re-armament’’—this declaration should finally dispose 
of the mischievous suggestion that the gap between the military 
forces of the great States should be narrowed by allowing Ger- 
many a measure of re-armament. It would show a lamentable in- 
sensibility to the extreme gravity of the case if the Four-Power 
discussion should not come off, because of the difficulty of agree- 
ing on a place to meet in. The point at issue is—will France, 
which has reached, it is supposed, a certain measure of security 
through the present disparity between the German fighting force 
and its own, lessen that security by further reducing, in common 
with Italy and ourselves, its powerful military establishment? Will 
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that logically-minded country come at last to see that a friendly, 
co-operative Germany, even though relatively much stronger than 
it is at present, will provide much greater security than would 
result from the hostility and ill-will of a great nation, weak at the 
moment, but armed with a real grievance and bound, sooner or 
later, to remedy it by force? There can be no question in which 
direction peace and security lie. If the guarantees of French 
security given by Great Britain and Italy at Locarno, joined to 
those of the League Covenant and the Kellogg Pact, are not 
enough to wean the country from its illusions about a safety pre- 
cariously based upon a transitory predominance in strength, it is 
difficult to see what can destroy that unfortunate obsession. Mean- 
while, the French Government has elaborated fresh proposals 
which seem to involve the maintenance of a large amount of war- 
material for international use. These repeated suggestions show 
zeal of a sort, but have the unfortunate result of arresting pro- 
gress in other directions. The Hoover plan, for instance, is still 
under discussion, and it is of the utmost importance to keep the 
United States in close co-operation with all Disarmament ques- 
tions. In fact, when the date of the Four-Power discussion is 
fixed, it would be only wise to invite the attendance of an Ameri- 
can representative. 


We have never understood why the strong and 
aro populous nation of Poland is left out of these 
Poland. informal discussions. Friendship between Ger- 

many and Poland is no less essential for Euro- 

pean peace than friendship between Germany and France : perhaps 
even more so, for the causes of friction between the two are more 
obvious. Chief amongst these is the severance of East Prussia 
from the Reich by what is called the Polish Corridor. It has been 
a source of tension since the start, and shows no signs of being 
anything else. The whole of Germany is united in protesting 
against that unnatural dismemberment, just as all nationalist Ire- 
land protests against the arbitrary political division effected in that 
small land. Yet Poland’s claim to access to the sea, which was 
hers before the First Partition in 1772—the whole of the valley 
of the Vistula lay then in Polish territory—can hardly be denied. 
If only it had been feasible to make the ‘‘Corridor’’ to the east of 
East Prussia, assigning the Pregel watershed and the port of 
K6nigsberg to Poland, the German city of Danzig and the sur- 
rounding territory might then have been left to the Reich. The 
compromise actually effected, erecting Danzig into a Free City 
under the League, but allowing free transit for German commerce, 
has not brought peace. It would seem that the only way of re- 
conciling these conflicting interests would be to neutralize or inter- 
nationalize the northern end of the ‘‘Corridor,’’ including the Dan- 
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zig territory, and to make it free from customs-discrimination in 
regard to both Poland and Germany alike. The gain to peace and 
security would far more than compensate both countries for the 
slight loss of territorial sovereignty. This would seem to be a 
worthy aim for the energies of German and Polish Catholics, 
whose religious faith bids them repudiate intransigent nationalism, 
the insistence on merely material advantages to the detriment of 
harmony and good-will. For Poland, beset with internal diffi- 
culties,—the reconciliation, for instance, of alien minorities, and 
the assimilation of an overplus of Jews—and faced with the ever- 
growing menace of atheist Russia, has need of friendship and 
good-will. Both France and Poland have yet to learn that safety 
is more certainly to be secured by giving their neighbours no 
legitimate, or even plausible, cause for complaint than by trying 
to maintain a vast disparity in armed strength. 


Those writers to the Press who frequently as- 
One-sided sert that Great Britain has already reduced its 
Reduction. armaments to a dangerously low point, one rela- 
tively lower than any other except Germany, are 
doing no service to the cause of disarmament, first, because every 
other Great Power says the same thing, and none admits it in 
regard to the others; secondly, because their point of comparison 
is pre-war expenditure, forgetting that armaments on the eve of 
the war were inflated beyond all precedent, owing to the then un- 
checked competition; and thirdly, because they ignore the vast 
improvement in military technique, which make modern armies far 
more formidable than they were twenty years ago. Let us by all 
means claim that there has been a certain reduction by agree- 
ment with other Powers, but let us not make that an excuse for 
pausing in our efforts. And let us remember that our expenditure 
on armaments is still the highest in Europe, with the exception 
of that of Soviet Russia. The following table of the annual costs 
of armaments, compiled by the New York Trust Co. for 1930-31, 
gives the expenditure of the chief Powers and the difference from 
the 1913-14 figures. The total annual expenditure, exclusive of 
pensions, is now about £1400,000,000, whereas, even in 1919, it 
was only £666,600,000. 


Jn million pounds /ncrease/decrease on I1913—I4 
Germany 49 — 63% 
Great Britain 153 + 42% 
France 130 + 30% 
ftaly 74 + 44% 
Japan 69 + 142% 
Russia 166 + 130% 
U.S.A. 208 + 197% 


In answer to a deputation from ‘‘the Churches’’ on October 20th, 
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urging him to take a more pronounced lead in making the Dis- 
armament Conference really effective, the Prime Minister asked for 
the increasing support of public opinion, so that the will for peace 
—real moral disarmament—may be more manifest. As long ago 
as March 16th, the Polish Delegation presented the Conference 
with its plan for moral disarmament, which included a suppression 
of Press polemics, the purgation of history-manuals, the abolition 
of plays and pictures calculated to envenom international rela- 
tions, and so forth. As Christians we should provide this moral 
support in every possible way, since already there is too much talk 
amongst the thoughtless of the ‘‘next war.’’ Our business is to 
remember, and to keep reminding our Government and the world, 
that war has been formally rejected from international counsels. 


In the present unrest we are reaping what the 
sepenntion Shed at Versailles Treaty sowed, the fruits of that mis- 
Treaty Revision. named Peace Conference which General Smuts, 
who took part in it, described as ‘‘a place of dis- 
illusionment, almost of despair, a seething cauldron of human pas- 
sion and greed.’’ From the very first, its imperfections, in spirit 
and in enactment, were clearly to be recognized, as we wrote in 
June, 1919, 

in the Peace terms, there is no premium on repentance, no 
provision, such as exists even in convict-prisons, that miti- 
gation of sentence will result from good conduct, no antici- 
pation of future harmony and good-will . . . the Peace is not 
only a dictated Peace, but, in effect, a judicial sentence. In 
respect to Germany, the Peace Conference has been a court 
of law arraigning a criminal and, in its decisions, there is all 

the sternness of vindictive justice. 


Given the then state of the public mind, and the character of the 
politicians who had the main share in directing it,—men who 
sneered at the wise counsels of the Papacy,—this result was prob- 
ably inevitable. But how disastrous, let the present crisis, politi- 
cal and economic, proclaim. That lunatic reparation policy which, 
in a last desperate effort to avoid strangulation, the nations tore 
from their necks at Lausanne! Those many territorial malad- 
justments which have created such irredentist problems! And, 
finally, this present reluctance, by shilly-shally and endless delay, 
to fulfil the obligation to radical disarmament, which is almost 
the only sane provision in the Treaty, whilst professing to regard 
all its punitive enactments as sacrosanct! If ever a document de- 
manded careful revision, it is the Versailles Treaty, that short- 
sighted product of fear and hate and revenge. But the revision 
must be one of negotiation and good-will. The original dictators 
of the Peace must realize by this time that a ‘‘settlement,’’ which 
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causes unending friction and calls for force to maintain it, is no 
adequate substitute for the tranquillity that would result from 
friendly negotiation. Revision by consent is the only alternative 
to a future of armed competition and a final revision by force. 
And consent can best be secured by recourse to the judgment of 
the International Court, when the disputants have had an oppor- 
tunity to put their case calmly before it. With justice satisfied 
and good-will established, the process of material disarmament 
will be steady and sure. Without it, some economic relief may 
be achieved from the war-burden, but real peace will be no nearer. 
The delay hitherto has definitely worsened affairs in Germany, of 
which the ill-advised dismissal of Dr. Bruening in May was one 
ominous sign. Yet even that sane and conciliatory statesman, 
whilst plainly stating that the whole German people were as one 
in demanding disarmament based on equality, had warned the Dis- 
armament Conference on February oth ‘‘of the disastrous conse- 
quence of missing this opportunity of a voluntary reduction of 
armaments.’’ There is still time to bring the two parts of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty into harmony; in other words, to revise the re- 
mainder in the spirit of the opening Covenant; but the sands are 
running out. The children of Germany are now being systemati- 
cally taught, by means of coloured maps and explicit history- 
lessons, the ‘‘Injustice of the Peace Treaty.’’ 


The challenge to the League and to the public 
The Case opinion of the world involved in Japan’s opera- 

of é‘ } : , 
Japan v. China, tions in Manchuria has been clearly stated in 
the Lytton Report, published at Geneva on 
October 2nd. The Commission was set up by the League last 
December and has since been investigating conditions in the 
countries concerned. The language of the Report shows, rightly 
enough, proper consideration for the susceptibilities of the parties 
in the dispute, recognizes fully the difficulties each had to contend 
with, and, where it does administer censure, does so with a studied 
moderation. Its suggestions for a constructive policy in Sino- 
Japanese relations are sound, well calculated to advance the in- 
terests of both nations, while observing their essential rights. It 
gives Japan the opportunity of redressing the mistakes which, in 
the view of all the world except herself, she has committed by 
endeavouring to sever a province of China from its parent State, 
and of confirming the protective efficacy of the League, which 
Japan itself may come hereafter to need. It gives China the 
strongest inducement to set her house in order, lest internal dis- 
turbance should compel intervention from outside. It implicitly 
endorses the declaration of the United States, that no territorial 
changes, accomplished in contravention of the Peace Pacts, should 
be internationally recognized. We hope that the examination of 
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this momentous document, which the Council of the League will 
begin after November 14th, will be very thorough and deliberate, 
and take full account of the internal difficulties of Japan. The im- 
pression there that the League from the first assumed Japan to be 
in the wrong, did much to strengthen the hands of the war-party, 
which still remains in power. Time must be given for the lessons 
of the Report and the probable consequences of its rejection to 
reach the popular mind. Japan has always been a loyal and use- 
ful member of the League, and we should not light-heartedly con- 
template her leaving it. The essential difficulties of her present 
policy may themselves necessitate a modification of her views, for 
Manchuria is a district three times the size of Japan and Korea 
combined, with a Chinese population of 30 million, mainly hostile, 
and the Empire, suffering to the full .£rom the world-depression, 
cannot afford to close to itself permanently the immense market 
which China represents. 


The endeavour to induce the members of the 

= British Commonwealth to co-operate, instead of 
competing, in their commercial dealings, which 

se resulted in the Ottawa agreements, received the 
approval of Parliament on October 20th by immense majorities, 
though it had previously caused the resignation of a number of 
Liberal ministers. Mr. Baldwin, always cautious and realistic, 
confessed that he did not know what effect the Agreements would 
have on the trade of the country ‘‘which is still in an appalling 
condition.’’ He pleaded that it would have been fatal to world- 
agreement to have refused the invitation to Ottawa, for, if they had 
thus despaired of harmonizing in any way the conflicting interests 
of a group of friendly nations, presumably anxious for each other’s 
prosperity, with what hope of success could they have entered 
into the World Economic Conference, the business of which was 
to reconcile to some degree the rival industrial aims of all nations 
which were the root of the world’s financial collapse? Well, what- 
ever mouse Or mammoth the Ottawa mountain has produced, it 
has been some sort of a positive achievement. As regards the far 
greater and more pressing problem of unemployment, the Govern- 
ment has achieved nothing at all. The numbers of out-of-works 
are steadily growing, and growing too is their resentment at their 
fate. Riots have been frequent and widespread—at Liverpool, 
Glasgow, London, Belfast—in which last city, Catholics and Pro- 
testants for once united to seek a remedy for their common mis- 
fortune. That last desperate manceuvre of the hopeless—hunger- 
marching—is in active progress in various parts of the country, 
and London may see the meeting of their battalions before these 
lines are published. The Labour Party itself, partially enlightened 
and tamed by experience of office, has lapsed again into its old 
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crude predatory Socialism, inspired, instead of being deterred, by 
the inhuman application of that theory in Russia. No doubt, re- 
volutionary Communism is finding plenty of opportunity of fishing 
in these troubled waters, but, even without such incentives to un- 
rest, there is enough in the apparent inability of the community 
to do more than keep these unfortunates alive, to make revolution 
seem the only, if a dubious, way to relief. 


After all, the industrial conditions which com- 
bee sae pel more than three millions of the population 
: to rot in indigence and idleness are man-made, 
All Evils. ‘ 
not a necessity of Nature. And as the results 
of human volition, or lack of it, human determination can remove 
them. The Times (October 17th) enumerates some of them : 


An inelastic and often chaotic system of distribution, pro- 
hibitive fiscal barriers to international trade, restrictions on 
the exchanges, excessive costs, including overhead charges, 
unstable currencies, unbalanced budgets, international politi- 
cal debts too vast to be liquidated by the ordinary processes 
of trade, political unrest, industrial unrest— 


but not, after all, the chief—viz., the pursuit of excessive profits 
and the trafficking in money itself which obstructs and perverts its 
function as a means of barter. All these abuses arise, indeed, 
from causes which can be removed by human volition : the blocked 
channels which should distribute the overwhelming abundance of 
nature amongst the indigent can be cleared. Lately, the London 
Chamber of Commerce published a report from a Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into our monetary system which stated clearly 
how complete is the breakdown of capitalism : 


We see, on the one hand, Nature immensely bountiful, 
scientifically equipped factories capable of providing for every 
human want and ready to raise the general standard of living 
of all human beings to an infinitely higher level; and, on the 
other, millions of men all over the world, in great poverty 
and want... one can scarcely agree that there is any over- 
production in regard to requirements: but there is certainly 
over-production relative to purchasing power. 


What, we may ask, prevents the workers, and those who are 
willing to work, from having enough purchasing power to acquire 
this surplusage of good and useful things? Catholic economists 
have ventured to say that adequate wages should come before 
profits and that, therefore, profits, rates of interest and rent may 
have to be greatly reduced, at least to start with. And to the plea 
that, without the inducement of free profits, money will be hoarded 
rather than put into production, they answer reasonably enough 
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that the wealthy will prefer smaller profits to living on capital 
without profits at all. At any rate, the capitalist assumption that 
profits should come first needs closer examination, now that that 
system, as at present worked, has proved incapable of duly pro- 
moting human welfare. 


Behind the aspirations of the Socialist, which 
Atheistic are not in harmony with fundamental economic 
Communism. facts, lie the organized aims of the Communist 
which claim to have already created a new and 
stable society in Russia. Granting it is so, that too is doomed to 
ultimate collapse :—‘‘unless the Lord build the house, in vain do 
they labour who attempt its construction’’—but it may achieve 
enough success to cause the destruction of society elsewhere, be- 
fore or in its fall. Already it has secured the support of the God- 
less all over the world who find belief in Law-giver and Judge to be 
an intolerable check on human freedom. And now the campaign is 
being systematically directed against the young. A recently-pub- 
lished book, rightly held up to execration in our present issue, is 
one palpable sign of the times, not so much because of the de- 
liberate atheistic purpose of its authors,—it has neither grace of 
style nor cleanness of thought that children should read it—but 
rather because it was heralded by a chorus of praise from clerics 
and philosophers and politicians, eager to seem abreast of the 
age and to show how free they were from religious bigotry. The 
book itself is feeble stuff on the whole: what is true in it is not 
new, and what is new is not true: it is a réchauffé of Wells, Rus- 
sell, and their like, supposedly adapted for youthful consumption. 
The portent of its appearance is that professing Christians should 
applaud such an attempt to corrupt the innocence and trustfulness 
of children. The Red anti-social Sunday Schools which flourish 
amongst the proletariate will be vastly encouraged by this demon- 
stration of sympathy from the educated, but we Catholics will be 
the more determined in our insistence upon Catholic education and 
Catholic teachers for our children. It is deplorable to think that 
many members of the N.U.T., who have the moral formation of 
millions of non-Catholics in their hands, will probably take such a 
book as this for the latest fruit of enlightenment. 


The key-note of all these rationalistic produc- 

Les tions is ‘‘the past is wrong: let us have done 
Déracinés. with it,’’ and, because man undoubtedly has 
progressed in material arts and sciences, they 

assume that the same evolution must apply to the things of the 
spirit. Denying the fact that God personally intervened at a 
definite point of human history by a clear communication of cer- 
tain facts regarding the origin and purpose of the world, and by 
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creating an institution commissioned to preserve and expound that 
revelation, they are necessarily unable to find a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the universe. But, flaunting the dim rush-lights of 
fallible reason, they persist in claiming to do so. Reason, indeed, 
would help them, if they used it aright, but nothing is more sur- 
prising than the way in which these professed advocates of scien- 
tific method ignore whole tracts of evidence and build upon the 
facts that they do acknowledge such utterly illogical structures. 
The facile optimism with which, however meagrely equipped, they 
undertake a task which the wisest and holiest might shrink from, 
moves one’s pity. Their colossal ignorance of the philosophy of 
history ; their perverse misreading of the lessons of the past ; their 
dogmatism in interpreting natural ‘‘laws’’; and, finally, their 
sinister abandonment of any consistent moral standard—all these 
and other similar defects, conspicuous in this compilation, will 
render their pretensions ridiculous to persons of any real educa- 
tion, but unhappily will not be so easily perceived by the immature 
nor by those ‘‘forward-thinking parents and teachers’’ whose cul- 
ture has not progressed beyond that of the Mechanics’ Institute. 
And thus, in spite of the few learned professors who have condes- 
cended to write for this book and who, in matters of pure science, 
are entitled to respect, it is not worth the attention of Catholics, 
except as a symptom of the gradual decay of Christianity around 
them, and the consequent degradation of the modern intellectual 
outlook. A review of human history, which cuts out Christianity, 
a system of ethics which is mere animalism, a discussion of origins 
which accepts a crude materialism, a theory of politics inspired by 
the Soviets, a sociological outlook which ignores the rights and 
sacredness of the family, and an abandonment of decent reticence 
in discussing with helpless children matters of sex, would have put 
the book, a few generations ago, beyond the pale both of intellect 
and morals. But to-day it will pass, with our de-Christianized com- 
munity, as another and better Gospel. 


owe We have no concern with the relations between 

, of t the Anglican Bishop of Birmingham and the 
Dr. Barnes.” @Uthorities of his own Church. If they permit 
him to cut away the foundations of Christianity 
in the pulpit of their chief Minster, the desecrated Abbey of West- 
minster, we can only marvel in silence at Anglican ‘‘comprehen- 
siveness.’’ But, since he feels it his duty constantly to attack— 
and misrepresent—the teaching and morality of Catholicism, he 
cannot complain if Catholics occasionally occupy themselves in 
pointing out his intellectual incompetence for the task. His con- 
stant repetition of often-exposed errors shows that he is incapable 
of assimilating any ideas which would invalidate his own fixed 
views. This mental incapacity to learn may be absolute or relative, 
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we cannot say which. It may be due to congenital narrowness 
of vision or be self-induced by wilful ignorance of the doctrines 
he attacks. Only on the latter hypothesis can he be called dis- 
honest or insincere. But of his wearisome reiteration of the same 
stereotyped misconceptions, there is, unhappily, no doubt. It is so 
marked that we would confidently undertake to write for him the 
substance of his next ‘‘gorilla’’ sermon at Westminster, with all 
its parade of devotion to science and its actual ignorance of theo- 
logy. Those who have given him high preferment in his Church 
have done so open-eyed : for to do him justice he has never con- 
cealed the unfaith that is in him. Twelve years ago, when merely 
Canon of Westminster, he told members of the British Association 
at Cardiff that modern scientific investigation and speculation had 
made it necessary for Christian thinkers to abandon the doctrine 
of the Fall and the arguments deduced from it by theologians from 
St. Paul downwards. If there has not been a Fall, then, of course, 
there has been no Incarnation and no Redemption, no baptismal 
regeneration, no elevation of man by grace, no sacramental sys- 
tem, no genuine revelation, yet this full and open abandonment of 
traditional Christian doctrine did not stand in the way of Canon 
Barnes’s appointment to the See of Birmingham in 1924, and the 
Church, which, in 1864, had ‘‘excommunicated’’ Colenso for his 
shaky views on the Bible, welcomed to the episcopal bench a 
“‘Christian thinker’’ who repudiated the creeds. 


Ever since, this rationalist Bishop has run true 

+ nl ding to form : his latest sermon, indeed, rejecting the 

po Darwin. supernatural as a survival of ‘‘magic,’’ is milder 

in some respects than that in which, again at 

Westminster (1927), he declared that ‘‘Darwin’s triumph had de- 
stroyed the whole theological scheme . . . reared by Augustine 
upon the Fall,’’ or than that later one (1928) from the same pulpit 
in which he spoke of our Lord as a ‘‘village artisan with no special 
education,’? who yet manages to impress people of to-day ‘‘with 
the feeling that He verily is of God.” On his appointment as 
Bishop, we wrote briefly in these pages on ‘‘The Portent of Bishop 
Barnes,’’ the portent being, not the approaching disruption of 
Anglicanism, which, as it does not claim to teach, heresy cannot 
destroy, but the gradual fading-out, exemplified by such an ap- 
pointment, of Christian belief, under the solvent of private judg- 
ment. And such private judgment! Like his fellow-Modernist, 
Dean Inge, the Bishop imagines that somehow the Catholic faith 
was bound up with the cosmological theories of the early Christian 
world and that, since ancient science—the immovable earth, the 
Ptolemaic epicycles, the crystal heavens, and the quaint Aristo- 
telian bestiaries—has been exploded, the faith of those who be- 
lieved in it must also be shattered! It does not occur to him to 
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investigate Catholic doctrine, which is essentially the same as it 
was in pre-scientific days, although more detailed, and to see 
whether it did depend on those wrong views. Or to consult Catho- 
lic doctors to see whether the known facts of science have in any 
way necessitated a change in Catholic belief. Can he mention, for 
instance, one single example of an established scientific fact con- 
tradicting a truth of revelation? In fact, the most striking thing 
about the Bishop’s attitude is its, no doubt unconscious, intellec- 
tual arrogance. For him the doctors of the Church, amongst the 
keenest minds that ever existed, were the dupes of superstition; 
the Christian saints and mystics, the nearest to the God of Truth 
of all human kind, were the victims of illusion ; the Apostles them- 
selves, the witnesses pre-ordained by God of the facts of revela- 
tion, knew less of its meaning than he does: he sweeps away all 
the vast accumulation of Christian research and experience 
throughout the ages, and rests his faith on the scientific observa- 
tions of a Victorian professor, and the less-scientific deductions 
of his materialistic followers. When Canon Barnes said, in 1920, 
that ‘‘so far as he was aware, no Bishop, no Nonconformist divine, 
no scholar or man of science of eminence had come forward to 
deny explicitly that man [man is composed of soul and body] is 
descended from the lower animals, or to assert that the Fall was 
an historical fact,’? he was unconsciously but emphatically pro- 
claiming his own ignorance. For the Catholic Church, contain- 
ing not a few learned Bishops and divines, scholars and famous 
scientists, denies with the certainty of faith that the soul of man 
emerged by natural evolution from the animating principle of the 
beast, and asserts the historical fact of the Fall as the basis of 
all her soteriology. And to their honour, multitudes of really 
learned scientific men outside her Fold retain their belief in God 
and in His Incarnation. The Bishop, even in his scientific studies, 
is not abreast of the times. 


Yet, owing to his position he unfortunately has 


f a - sr gl 4 the power to damage the Christian faith of non- 
"Catholic Action. Catholics. He is assumed by the uneducated to 


have studied theology and found it a myth, to 
have administered Sacraments and realized they were empty 
forms. And the rationalists are confirmed in their narrow dog- 
matism by the adherence of an ‘‘enlightened’’ Christian Bishop. 
Thus the deadly work of undermining Christianity, in which the 
proletarian Communist is engaged, is immensely furthered by our 
so-called intelligentsia. Even so in their time, the Encyclopedists 
paved the way for the anti-Christian outbreak of the French Re- 
volution. History may repeat itself in our own day unless Catho- 
lics realize that they are members of the Church militant, and 
equip themselves to take their due part in a conflict which grows 
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daily in intensity. We need not recall our Holy Father’s insistence 
upon ‘‘Catholic Action’’ for everybody, and the urgency with 
which our immediate superiors exhort us to prepare ourselves in- 
tellectually and morally for the defence of the Faith. The Car- 
dinal, speaking at Cotton Hall on October 12th, on the grand 
prospects of Catholic advance, said they would be realized only if 
Catholic youth made the best use of their opportunities for self- 
development, whilst Archbishop Williams, on the same occasion, 
exhorted the boys to social study with a view to effective social 
service later on. Moreover, from the heart of industrial Lan- 
cashire, the Archbishop of Liverpool is instant in warning his flock 
of the real menace of Communism. Appropriately, the new syllabus 
of the ‘‘Catholic Institute of Higher Studies’’ now beginning its 
second year, has included Correspondence Courses intended to 
extend its services to classes and individual students in every part 
of the country.’ And, judging by the year’s programme sent us by 
the University of Liverpool Catholic Society, that most important 
body, the Federation of University Catholic Societies of Great 
Britain, to which it belongs, recognizes to the full how careful 
and conscientious the training must be that goes to the creation 
of an effective Catholic publicist. 


Even in Catholic countries, the Catholic public 
_The man, bringing the principles of faith to bear on 
Children of a “eae die 

Light? the political and social life around him is un- 
fortunately a rarity. For generations, the 

Government of once Catholic France has been in the hands of 
anti-Catholics. Mexico awoke too late to the necessity of organiz- 
ing its Catholic forces. Spain, doubtless, has a large Catholic 
majority, reduced for the moment to impotence by organized Free- 
masonry. We are apt enough to criticize our brethren abroad 
whose past apathy, we imagine, is responsible for their present ill- 
usage. But, perhaps, an impartial observer might point to many 
instances, amongst ourselves, of almost necessary works for the 
faith stagnating through want of support. Catholic employers, 
for instance, should be zealous for the Christianizing of industry, 
and the application to commerce of the morality inculcated in the 
Papal Encyclicals. Yet those who have given practical support 
to the one institution devoted to training working-men to be 
apostles of social Christianity amongst their fellows—the Catholic 
Workers’ College at Oxford—can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. Apart from these few enlightened benefactors, this 
unique enterprise has subsisted for a decade on the shillings of 
the workers themselves, collected through the C.S.G. Study-Clubs, 
and, of course, has been unable to do a tithe of the work which 


* Enquiries as to courses, methods, fee, etc., should be addressed to the Hon. 
Sec., C.I.H.S., 31, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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the situation calls for. It is the misguided workers, organized by 
Socialism and Syndicalism, not by Christian leaders, that form 
the support of the atheist regime in Spain, and, if Communism 
ever comes to prevail here, it will do so through the action of de- 
Christianized Labour. 


We cannot be surprised at the continued exhibi- 


Chriat tion of anti-Catholicism in the latter country. 
and “ce ” 
Belial. Once the ‘‘gates of hell’? have secured posses- 


sion of a modern Government the only limit or 
end of its persecuting zeal is the utter destruction of its enemy. 
There can be no real truce, much less a reversal of policy, in 
Satan’s warfare against God. So we need not expect that the 
present Governments of Russia, Spain and Mexico will become 
just and recognize their citizens’ elementary rights, any more than 
did the Pagan Roman Empire, whose spirit they have inherited. 
With them, war against Christianity is war to the death: there 
can be no concord between Christ and Belial. If Belial begins to 
treat his opponents with justice, that can only mean that he has 
been to that extent converted and ceased to will evil. There can 
be no compromise whilst that evil will lasts. The remedy lies with 
Christians themselves and the use of the traditional Christian 
weapons—patience combined with opposition within the law, 
prayer, good works, confidence in God. Under the despotism of 
the Soviets, there seems as yet little opportunity of vindicating 
justice, although in the Ukrainian Republic, a region almost as 
populous as its neighbour Poland, and almost wholly Orthodox, a 
nucleus of effective resistance may be ultimately found. The 
Spanish Government now makes no secret of its desire to extirpate 
religion: its present tolerance of Protestantism is merely another 
way of showing its intolerance against Catholics. The Minister 
of Public Works, into whose hands presumably come the spoils 
of the Church, frankly told a Socialist Congress last month—‘‘So 
far as clerical matters are concerned, I am not only a partisan, I 
am a fanatic.’’ The approaching elections will show whether 
there is enough faith, not to say public spirit, left in Spain to 
overthrow a manifest tyranny of this sort. In Mexico the Govern- 
ment has taken occasion of the Holy Father’s recent protests to 
increase the rigour of its persecution, with the clear object of en- 
tirely eliminating the hierarchy and the priesthood from the 
country. What form Catholic resistance can take in these cir- 
cumstances, we cannot say: but surely, as has already been done 
by the hierarchies of several of the South American republics, the 
Catholic world generally, and in particular the great Catholic com- 
munities of the United States and Canada, should let the afflicted 
Mexican Church know that the prayers and sympathy of the faith- 
ful everywhere are with her in her trials. 
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That the Church nearer home is exposed to 
The Gitte. vilely unjust treatment at the hands of a bigoted 
of Catholics in : ‘ 2 
N.-E. Ulster. anti-Catholic Government, has been made mani- 
fest with admirable force and clearness by a 
Tablet correspondent in the issue of October 15th, in which the 
Provincial Government of Ulster is arraigned for its persistent 
discrimination against its Catholic citizens. The facts of this 
mean persecution have long been well known to the majority of 
the readers of the Catholic Press, both weekly and monthly, but 
their publication in the Tablet may bring them home to a section 
of Catholics in England, who have hitherto shown little concern 
at the outrages against their religion constantly and bitterly per- 
petrated almost at their own doors. Ever since, in 1922, the 
North-Eastern Parliament voted itself out of the Free State, the 
anti-Catholic bias of its Orange majority was frequently exercised, 
and as frequently denounced in this and other periodicals: it has, 
indeed, been notorious from the start—from its successful evasion 
of the provisions regarding the Boundary to its gerrymandering 
of the constituencies in the Catholic districts, so as to deprive them 
of their due representation. But it is well to have them recalled 
and recorded in detail in the Tablet, which appositely quotes—as 
illustrative of the Orange spirit—a recent declaration of Lord 
Craigavon’s in answer to a plea for fair play—‘‘I do not care a 
snap of my fingers so long as I have the staunch, loyal, Pro- 
testant majority at my back in the Ulster Parliament, and I will 
carry on as I have begun.’’ These sentiments, as we know, are 
translated into acts of savage violence when occasion offers, as 
when defenceless pilgrims returning from the Eucharistic Con- 
gress in June were wantonly assailed by bands of Orange ruffians. 
As for the misuse of the Union Jack by these truculent bigots, on 
which the Tablet correspondent dilates, that, unfortunately, is no 
novelty in Ireland, where the flag, like the Union which it sym- 
bolized, has never been regarded with reverence or affection, ex- 
cept perhaps by those who, like the Orangemen to-day, were con- 
tent that their nationality should lack its natural expression in 
Statehood. The Treaty, of course, has deprived it of any modern 
significance in the Free State, for the Union which it served to 
record has been rescinded, and it is not in itself a Commonwealth 
standard. It is noteworthy that The Times, in reverting lately 
to the Royal Arms title-piece which it used in 1792—1.e., during 
the period of Irish independence—unconsciously indicates the same 
separation, for that title-piece, while displaying conspicuously the 
Rose and the Thistle, omitted then, and now omits, the Shamrock 
altogether. 
The various assaults to which the Church is al- 


— ways subject is no cause for discouragement, 
Indi but rather a motive for congratulation. It means 


that she is doing her work. ‘‘If the world does 
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not persecute,’’—in Newman’s well-known words,—“‘it is because 


she does not preach.’’ And on the positive side the Catholic can 
always turn to the record of the Missions. For instance, recent 
statistics drawn from the Government census of India for 1931, 
make interesting reading. According to that census we learn that 
the total increase of Christians in India and Burma between 1921 
and 1931 has been from 4,754,664 to 6,290,292 ; that is 32 per cent. 
Of these, 3,682,133 are Catholics, the rest, 2,608,159, belong to 
other Christian denominations. But it is to be remembered, with 
regard to the latter, 1) that at least one-third are not baptized, 
since they are the converts of sects who do not consider baptism 
essential; 2) that in many cases, perhaps especially in Burma, 
there are missionaries who will not scruple to make Christians of 
a whole village in the course of a morning, while the Catholic mis- 
sionary keeps his neophytes waiting for at least two years, and 
then takes them one by one. 

A similar warning must be given with regard to the respective 
missionary staffs, Catholics and the others. In 1931 the Catholic 
missionaries, including native catechists, numbered just about 
28,000; according to the Directory of Christian Missions the 
various Protestant workers numbered nearly 62,000. But here 
again it must be remembered 1) that a married missionary, and 
most Protestant missionaries are married, counts two; 2) that the 
total includes Government and other chaplains, who do no mis- 
sionary work whatsoever; 3) that many of these missionaries, 
American doctors and others, or the Salvation Army, are merely 
philanthropists, and can scarcely be considered, in the religious 
sense, missionaries at all. 

The following table gives an idea of the actual Catholic growth 
in India, Burma and Ceylon during the twenty years 1911—1931. 
It will be seen that the Church has increased by over a million, 


or about 38 per cent: 


India, Burma and Ceylon IQII 1931 
eae ee errr 3,682,133 
Priests on, aes oe” Wao? aah a 2,892 3,762 
Lay-Brothers a bee cae is 740 820 
Sisters py. 23. 3,615 7,525 
Churches with Resident Priests <0 1,310 1,740 
Seminaries, Major and Small... 26 50 
Training Schools _... a 29 47 
Elementary and Middle Schools Se 3,752 5,158 
CE. dee ck eee bee bes 232 377 


The recent reception of a considerable number of Jacobites, 
under the enlightened leadership of Mar Ivanios, points to another 
fruitful source of increase in the future—the reconciliation of 


Schismatics. 
THE EDITOR. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


God: His Knowableness [Dr. C. Bruehl in Homiletic Review, October 
1932, p- 1]. 

Priesthood, The Ideal of the [E. Lester, S.J., in Stella Maris, October 
1932, p. 289]. 

Religion is not Selfishness [Dr. Arendzen in Catholic Gazette, October, 
November 1932]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglicanism purely National: declaration by Dean Inge [7ad/ed, 
September 24, 1932, p. 393]. 

Catechism-Teaching, The Abuse of [Mary Cahill in Sower, October— 
December 1932, p. 6]. 

Catholicism, State of, in Denmark and Holland [Y. de la Briére in 
Eludes, October 5, 1932, p. 92]. 

Cinema Problem: how Catholics solve it abroad [Valentyn Allaert, 
O.P., in Blackfriars, October 1932, p. 587]. 

Family, The Assault on the [R. O’Sullivan in Clergy Review, October 
1932, p. 261]. 

Fountains Abbey, The Moral of [Rev. M. Dempsey in Catholic Gazette, 
October 1932, p. 298]. 

God, For and Against; the Campaign in France [Dossiers de l'’ Action 
Populaire, October 10, 1932, p. 1857]: Blindness of modern Society to 
issue [Capt. Curd in Catholic Times, October 14, 1932, p. 9]. 

Hooker: Apologist for Anglicanism [O. Evennett in Downside Review, 
October 1932, p. 350]. 

Ireland, The Mission of [G. K. Chesterton in Studies, September 1932, 
P- 374). 

Loisy M.: his revelations of Modernism and of himself [Review of 
Pére Lagrange’s book by J. Riviére in Revue Apologétigue, October 


1932, p. 385]. 
POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 
Albert the Great, St. [Father Kent in 7ad/et, October 1, 1932, p. 427]. 


Art: The Philosophy of [E. R. Hull, S.J., in Stella Maris, October 


and November 1932, pp. 302: 327]. 
Canada, Religion in [R. Lesieur in Revue Apologétigue, October 1932, 


p. 147]. 
Catholics belonging to Eastern Rites: latest statistics [Pax, October 


1932, p. 160]. 
Democracy: imperfectly realized [J. Gillis, C.S.P., in Catholic World, 


October 1932, p. 98]. 
Films, Immoral [T. W. C. Curd in /rish Rosary, September 1932, 


p. 659]. 
Germany, Position of Catholics in [H. Belloc in Universe, September 


30, 1932, p. iv]. P ' 
“Irish Academy of Letters,” An: exposure of its genesis [7ad/et, 


September 24, 1932, p. 394]- . 
Machinery, The Problem of [G. C. Heseltine in /rish Monthly, October 


1932, p. 611]. 











REVIEWS 


1—A NEWLY-PUBLISHED LIFE OF MORE? 


ARPSFIELD was the first to write a full-dress biography 

of Sir Thomas More, but, owing to his long imprisonment 
for his religion under Elizabeth, he was unable to publish it. 
In their monthly magazine the nuns of “Adoration Réparatrice” 
at Chelsea printed nearly the whole of it before the war, but the 
E.E.T.S. has now issued the first critical annotated edition. It 
is a model of careful editing, and with its introductions, notes, 
etc., is worthy of its great subject. , 

Harpsfield, as his chief authority, relied upon the notes after- 
wards published as Roper’s “Life of More,” but he draws much 
also from the letters of Erasmus and from More’s own works, 
in many amusing anecdotes regarding which he confirms our 
suspicions that More had in view the members of his own family. 
For some points he is our first authority, as, for instance, for 
the details of Roper’s fall into heresy and the pathetic proof 
of More’s poverty after his resignation of the Chancellorship: 
“He was enforced and compelled, for lack of other fuel, every 
night before he went to bed, to cause a great burden of fern 
to be brought into his own chamber, and with the blaze thereof 
to warm himself, his wife and his children, and so without 
any other fires to go to their beds.” The biography, in its pic- 
turesque Tudor dress, is a delight to read: it is also, as Professor 
Chambers shows in his historical notes, remarkably accurate. 
These notes are indispensable to all students of More, for they 
clear up many current errors and doubts, some introduced by 
later biographers, especially by Cresacre More. They embrace 
long discussions, e.g., on the date of More’s birth, on the truth 
of the story of Rich’s treachery at Fisher’s trial, on the authen- 
ticity of the well-known comment ascribed by Roper to the 
Emperor Charles upon hearing of the death of More, and on 
many other points. Of the life of Nicholas Harpsfield the pro- 
fessor gives a most interesting account, showing incidentally how 
constantly he has been confused with his brother, John, also 

t The Life and Death of Sir Thomas More, Knight, Sometymes Lord High Chancellor 
of England, written in the tyme of Queene Marie by Nicholas Harpsfield, L.D., and 
now edited from eight MSS., with collations, textual notes, etc., by Elsie Vaughan 
Hitchcock, Ph.D., D.Lit., with an Introduction on the continuity of English prose 
from Alfred to More and his School, a Life of Harpsfield, and historical notes by 
R. W. Chambers, M.A., D.Lit., F.B.A., and with Appendices, including the 
Rastell fragments, chiefly concerning Fisher ; the news-letter to Paris, describing 
the trial and death of More; More’s indictment and More's epitaph. Oxford 
University Press. Pp. ccxxxii. 400. Price, 36s. 
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an archdeacon, also a doctor, and also a prisoner in the Fleet 
during the same years. 

In a volume packed full of valuable things, perhaps the 
most valuable is the essay upon the continuity of English prose. 
When the Norman Conquest ousted English from the position 
which King Alfred had won for it, when Latin was the language 
of history and French of the courts, English prose still pur- 
sued its development—but chiefly where previous historians of 
the language have little thought of looking for it—in devotional 
literature for the laity and unlearned nuns. Hilton’s “Cloud 
of Unknowing” was being transcribed in the London Charter- 
house whilst More was sharing their penitential life. When 
then his literary genius needed an expression, English prose was 
at hand to be moulded by his master hand, as in his Richard 
III., into narratives of hitherto unexampled balance and des- 
criptive power, and into dialogue which in its vividness and 
dramatic force appears to Professor Chambers as the forerunner 
of Shakespeare’s later triumphs. This delightful essay is being 


issued separately at a cost of 6s. 
P.H. 


2—THE ART OF PRAYER? 


NYTHING from the pen of Miss Evelyn Underhill de- 

serves attention and respect, and one is grateful that, in 
the welter of materialism which is rapidly dissolving the founda- 
tions of belief outside the Church, her voice is effectively heard 
in exposition and defence of spiritual ideals. But, while fully 
admitting her ability and sincerity in this domain, the Catholic 
is always conscious of a certain sensation of uneasiness in the 
perusal of her writings. This is probably due less to any dissi- 
dence on his part from what she writes than to his awareness of 
a general absence from it of the presuppositions upon which, 
with or without advertence, the grounds of his own spiritual life 
are laid. He misses that dependence upon the Incarnation, upon 
the infallible teachership of the Church, and that subtle sense 
of family oneness with the hierarchy of the saints which for even 
the most ordinary Catholic are the commonplaces of his religion. 
He feels that Miss Underhill, with no matter how competent an 
apparatus of exposition and criticism at her command, handles 
the matter from outside. Perhaps unreasonably, but certainly 
with sincerity, he resents (for instance) the bracketing, on such 
topics, of St. John of the Cross with Professor Whitehead: and 


' (1) The Golden Sequence: A Fourfold Study of the Spiritual Life. By Evelyn 
Underhill. London: Methuen. Pp. x. 193. Price, 5s. (2) Of Famtliar Intercourse 
with Godin Prayer. By the Ven. Louis De coe S.J. London: Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, Ltd. Pp. xxxviii. 306. Price, 6s 
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does not feel anywise enlightened in his spirituality by quotations 
from other modern philosophers, even in support of sound teach- 
ing. Miss Underhill’s principal aim in the present volume is 
apparently to elucidate the doctrine of St. John of the Cross 
touching that “death” of the powers of the soul which he requires 
for the perfect union with God in prayer, and she very in- 
geniously threads her meditations upon the theme of the “Veni 
Sancte Spiritus.” But, frankly, the effect is by no means to 
clarify St. John’s teaching: one would say, indeed, that it does 
the very opposite. St. John’s own statement of his doctrine is 
remarkably clear already. He gets as near as ever mortal man 
could to expressing the inexpressible: and, especially if the 
reader has some small first-hand inkling of the matter (as any- 
one may who will), further explanation simply confuses and 
obscures. Hence one is impelled to describe 7he Golden Se- 
quence as a difficult book. Miss Underhill says that it is a 
“personal” book: and perhaps that és the difficulty, for the 
ordinary reader (and very specially the Catholic reader), of 
course, lacks the key to it. But it is an earnest, sincere book, 
evidently the fruit of much genuine thought, wide reading, and 
high spiritual aspiration. If one would not, in general, recom- 
mend it to Catholics, this is not because of anything false or 
“dangerous” that it contains, but solely because one cannot think 
that they would, as such, be benefited by it. There is one typo- 
graphical error, on p. 84, colitus for colitur. 

The second book to be dealt with is the Guia Espiritual of 
Father De Ponte, here for the first time translated into English, 
by a Religious of the Order of St. Benedict. That a book on 
prayer by a leading disciple of Father Baltasar Alvarez is worth 
having, goes without saying, and the translator has deserved 
well of us by putting it thus at the disposal of a larger public 
than could have been reached by the existing French versions. 
But one may doubt whether she would not have been well-advised 
to cut it down even more than she has. A closely-printed spiri- 
tual book of 300 pages has its difficulties for the average reader. 
Again, since the original was in a foreign tongue, it would not 
have meant any undue modernizing, and would have made it 
easier reading, if the translator had altogether eliminated the 
second person singular from the text. The treatise is entirely con- 
cerned with what, in contradistinction to contemplation, is com- 
monly called “ordinary” or “practical” prayer,—strange terms, 
when one remembers what is implied by our possession, through 
Baptism, of sanctifying grace, and that the proper, and therefore 
most completely practical, operation of the soul is to get into 
the closest possible union with God, such as is only achieved in 
contemplation, of which union the acts and habits of virtue are 
the consequences not the causes. But, no doubt, De Ponte was 
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writing under the shadow of that incredibly harsh and narrow 
judgment which had shattered his master, Baltasar Alvarez, and 
he had to be careful. Anyhow, this volume contains only the 
first part of the Guia, and we learn from the translator’s Preface 
that Part III. deals professedly with the Unitive Way. We 
hope that she has in mind to give us this also in English. The 
table of Contents gives a very clear indication of the matter 
treated of in each chapter, and the reader will probably find 
that the most practical way to use the book is to pick out from 
thence those sections which most attract his attention and best 


serve his need. 





SHORT NOTICES 


THEOLOGY. 


HE consistent teaching of Catholic theology that the sacraments 

produce their effects “ex opere operato” found, as is known, its de- 
finite expression in the course of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. A 
book by Father Heinrich Weisweiler, S.J., Die Wirksamkeit der Sakra- 
mente nach Hugo von St. Viktor (Herder, Freiburg: 4.00 m.) throws new 
light on the way in which theologians approached this' important 
doctrine. Already in the writings of Hugo of St. Victor, mystic and 
theologian, its main elements are clearly contained, although he never 
uses the technical terms that were soon to be fixed. He strictly denies 
any causality on the part of the minister or the recipient of a sacrament, 
but is careful enough not to exaggerate that principle. For as Christ, 
he teaches, by means of the sacraments builds up His mystical body, 
so the minister, as His instrument, has to co-operate personally with 
Christ. The recipient, on the other hand, must open wide his heart in 
order to admit the sacramental grace. These truths once enunciated, it 
was relatively easy for the scholastics to find a definition of the nature 
and operation of the sacraments which has remained unchanged up to 
the present day. We warmly recommend this work to students of 
theology, as an admirable addition to the series of excellent publications 
on the history of dogma which recent years have given us. 


MORAL THEOLOGY. 


Mariage et Natalité (Peigues: 30.00 fr.) consists of a collection of 
lectures delivered at the Congrés de la Natalité, Brussels, 1931, on the 
subject of the Family and the Race. The Congress was assembled, and 
this book published, under the auspices of the very active Catholic 
Medical Guild in Belgium. The matters dealt with in the book are the 
Demography of Belgium, the Future of the population of Europe, the 
Economic Problem of the State and the Family, Eugenics, Sterilization, 
Segregation of Defectives, the Pathology of Contraception (by Dr. R. 
de Guchteneere), the Dangers of Abortion and Neo-Malthusianism, the 
Only Child, the Meaning of Chastity, the Limitation of Births, Prepara- 
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tion for the Sacrament of Marriage, and the Sexual Question in relation 
to the married. All the lectures are, one need not say it, thoroughly 
Catholic and explanatory of Christian ethical principles. The book 
might well serve as a model for a Catholic Medical Congress in this 
country, a Congress that would have a timely message to deliver to 
the English people. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


The Scuolo Tipographica ‘“Odersi” of Gubbio—whose work it is a 
pleasure to handle and read—has lately published two small monographs 
by Professor Francesco Saverio Verano. The first—Probabilité d’Istoria 
in Xenepol—is an analysis of that Roumanian historian’s work in the 
field of historical method and theory. Xenepol, though not uninfluenced 
by Kant, bases his position on frankly realist principles. Space and 
time are, for him, not @ priori categories but forms really existing; and 
since science is the intellectual reproduction of the given real, the right 
of history to rank as a true science is stoutly defended. In the second 
brochure—L’Ipotesi nella filosofia de E. Naville—he shows that the Swiss 
philosopher agrees with Xenepol in denouncing the current fallacy of 
confusing law and causal explanation, as one of the greatest scientific 
heresies of our time. Both these writers belong to the first years of the 
century, but, in spite of modifications which more recent research sug- 
gests, furnish a useful contribution to the theory and history of method. 


Canon Law. 


A work of much utility—A Handbook for Sisters, by F. Van Aiken, 
S.J. (Herder: 12s.), is an adaptation, by the author, from his original 
German. It proceeds by way of question and answer, is simple, and 
where possible, stresses the personal side of religious life. These 
qualities may recommend the book to those who might be shy of 
tackling a more formal treatise. The Handbook is based on the stan- 
dard commentaries on the Code and, as far as we have seen, is accurate. 
The treatment of the vows is excellent, but the sections on meditation 
and on hearing Mass are less so. 

Students of Canon Law and its history who have to deal with 
medizval manuscripts or the earlier printed works, will be grateful 
to Professor G. Mollat, of the University of Strasburg, for his short 
but useful work, Introduction & l’Etude du Droit Canonique et du Droit 
Civil (Beauchesne: 8.00 fr.). The first section gives an account of the 
parts of which the “Corpus Juris Canonici” is composed, and also of 
the chief commentators on those books. Then follows a useful expla- 
nation of the various ways in which the parts of the “Corpus” and the 
commentaries on them are quoted. A similar service is done for the 
“Corpus Juris Civilis” by Professor Le Bras, a colleague of M. Mollat. 
The third part of this work consists of an alphabetical list of abbre- 
viations and signs which are found in the manuscripts and the earlier 
books dealing with the Roman or Canon Law. For the most part this 
list is based on a fifteenth century work. It will evidently be of the 
greatest service to many students. 

With steady industry, spread now over nearly nine years, the Rev. 
Father G. Cocchi, C.M., continues to issue his Commentarium in 
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Codicem Juris Canonici ad Usum Scholarum. In the fourth Book, De 
Processibus (Marietti: 20.00 1.), he discusses in his familiar method 
the canons which set forth the procedure of the ecclesiastical courts. 
First he gives a schematic presentment of the text with a key-word 
attached, then a clear, sober and accurate commentary on the Code, 
with sufficient reference to past history to make the present legislation 
more intelligible. Clearness is further helped by good arrangement 
and the use of various kinds of print. The present work will be found 
very helpful, especially by the very few whose business it is to concern 
themselves with the procedure dealt with. 


CHURCH HIsTorRY. 


In Le Dernier Pére de l’Eglise, Saint Isidore de Seville; Son Réle 
dans Histoire du Droit Canonique (Beauchesne), Dom Paul Séjourné, 
O.S.B., has done a scholarly piece of work involving much research, 
and made a notable addition to the useful “Bibliothéque de Theologie 
Historique” published under the direction of the professors of Theology 
at the Catholic Institute of Paris. The main object of this book of 
525 pages is to make clear the position obtained by St. Isidore (560— 
636) in the history of the Canon Law, by the collection of texts of the 
Councils or of the decretals due to him, by the legislation inspired by 
him and the works written by him, all of which played a notable part 
in Spain and elsewhere for five centuries. This erudite and lengthy 
investigation is preceded by an account of the life of St. Isidore and a 
picture of the Spanish Church of his time, which will be much appre- 
ciated by those who have an interest in the history of the Church. For 
we learn therefrom the relation of the Spanish Church to the Pope, its 
organization, its liturgy, the life of the secular clergy and the monks. 
An account is given of the parochial system, the serfs belonging to 
the Church, of the Jews, and of the relations of Church and State, 
especially of the part played by the king in the making of Church 
laws. It is to be hoped that this book, which in many ways is a 
pioneer, will obtain the ample recognition which it richly deserves. 


APOLOGETICAL. 


“Where the hooting of owls is mistaken for the speech of philosophers, 
an attack on dogma is hailed as nothing short of profound and pro- 
gressive wisdom.” Catholic America, too, has her champions, and the 
above quotation from Dr. Fulton J. Sheen's latest book—Moods and 
Truths (Appleton & Co.: 6s.)}—shows with what bluntness of utterance 
he contrasts the passing modes of thought with the eternal verities. In 
a dozen or so stimulating essays—‘Religion without Dogma,” “The 
Curse of Broadmindedness,” “The Ignorance of the Learned” and so 
forth—he stigmatizes the loose thinking and looser living of the emanci- 
pated who, in shedding their faith, have in great measure. parted with 
their reason as well. His little book will do much to hearten Catholics 
to be active in resisting the moral Bolshevism which in English- 
speaking lands is paving the way for a social bouleversement and which 
they alone can effectively oppose. 
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HISTORICAL. 


The recent appearance of several excellent Catholic books on Judaism 
makes one hope that that subject is becoming less unpopular. The 
fact that R. P. Bonsirven stands sponsor to Le Judaisme, by A. Vincent 
(Bloud et Gay: 12.00 fr.), is the best of recommendations. It presents 
a succinct and scholarly account of post-Christian Judaism. Well 
planned and cleverly divided, it is a mine of useful information easily 
accessible. ‘Some of the most up-to-date publications have evidently 
been studied and digested. M. l’'Abbé Vincent is both sympathetic and 
scientific. The note on p.. 185 is specially valuable. In speaking of 
fasting, it would have been better to have defined that term. The vigi- 
lant reviewer searches with a microscope to find some minute mistake. 
Here is one: on p. 148 one reads “zekout”; on p. 151 “zekhout.” Which 
should it be? 

The main characteristic of Walter Gurian’s Bolshevism: theory and 
practice (Sheed & Ward: Ios. 6d. n.), the original German of which we 
reviewed last March, is its sober objectivity. Although the theory and 
practice of Bolshevism must necessarily be abhorrent to every true 
Christian, Dr. Gurian analyses the repulsive phenomenon with all the 
impartial calm of a true scientist. He describes faithfully how the cor- 
ruptions of Tzarism and the Erastianism of a decadent Church prepared 
the way for the anti-Capitalist and anti-Christian revolt, and how the 
mistaken policy of the Allies after the war gave the tyrants a colourable 
pretext for their despotism, just as the current abuses of our present 
industrial system help them to maintain it. He shows by a careful 
study of its development the falseness of its ideals which will ultimately 
bring it to destruction. His penetrating criticism goes to the philo- 
sophic roots of the matter and shows that, apart altogether from the 
anti-religious excesses, a regime, which can never fulfil its promises and 
which runs counter to the basic facts of human nature, is bound in the 
end to crumble. The book is invaluable as giving a reasoned foundation 
for opposition to Bolshevism and also as stressing those defects in the 
civilization we inherit from Christianity which have made Bolshevism 
possible. A selection of Bolshevik documents at the end affords 
abundant evidence for the author’s strictures. 

The well-known Rector of the University of Milan, Father Agostino 
Gemelli, O.F.M., has published through the Societa Editrice: ‘Vita e 
Pensiero,” an essay on Il Francescanesimo, To all lovers of St. Francis 
and his Order this book will be a sheer delight. To begin with, perhaps, 
it is best described in negatives; it is neither history nor philosophy, it 
is neither a work of poetry nor one of devotion; yet its charm lies pre- 
cisely in its masterly combination of all these features. It is not a 
history of the Order, yet how much of history it contains, skilfully 
interwoven among its pages, tiny, vivid portraits of Franciscan saints 
and missionaries, writers and thinkers; explanations, brief and lucid of 
great movements. It is not a history of Franciscan Thought as such, 
but it traces in clear, rapid outline the various phases of Franciscan in- 
fluence down the centuries, with almost every page lit up with some 
pregnant thought, ruminated upon—one would fancy—for long years by 
the learned author. Thus is the book far more than merely a piece of 
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beautiful writing, filled with that poetic imagery so easily aroused by 
whatever touches the figure of Francis. However lightly handled, the 
subject-matter throughout is deep and solid, showing everywhere—as 
we should expect—the fruits of wide reading and much thought. Finally, 
it is not a “spiritual book” Father Gemelli has given us; yet, like many 
a writer who disclaims such high purpose he has actually produced a 
work that is intensely devotional and inspiring. In fact, the whole book 
has something of unconscious self-revelation about it, written, as the 
author acknowledges per soddisfare a un bisogno della mia anima 
di francescano. But let no one think the book is exclusively for lovers 
of Francis and his Order. If Part I. on “St. Francis and His Age,” 
and Part II. on “The Spirituality of St. Francis down the Centuries,” 
seem limited in their appeal, Part III. on “St. Francis and Our Age”’ is 
eminently concerned with the modern world, its “conscience” and its 
problems. Many will find this the most interesting section of the book, 
with its clear diagnosis of the spiritual ills of our time, and its sugges- 
tions—full of Franciscan optimism—for meeting them. Emphatically a 
book that deserves a good English translation. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


The fair country of France seems blessed with an uncommon number 
of children of exceptional sanctity, and Anne, Comtesse de Guigné (B.O. 
& W.: 3s. 6d.), written by a Benedictine nun of Stanbrook, brings the 
facts to our knowledge in a very absorbing way. The story tells of a 
little girl, born and brought up in the atmosphere of a pious Catholic 
home, but amidst all that wealth could give, who at the age of four was 
“converted,” and, from that day till her death ten years ago, at the age 
of eleven, climbed the ladder of Perfection with a courage and perse- 
verance that finds no parallel out of the lives of canonized saints. 
Of strong character, self-willed, and a born leader, this little one, never 
losing her happy childishness, became so consumed with the love of 
Jesus, that she led a life of heroic self-sacrifice and mortification, and 
was a source of edification and joy to all. ‘To know her was to love 
her” seems to have applied very literally in the case of Anne. The book 
would gain in strength and increase its own deep appeal if the author 
had allowed, without overmuch comment, the amazing facts (drawn from 
a larger French “Life”) of this saintly career to speak for themselves. 
More, doubtless, will be heard of Anne, for her “cause” has already 
been introduced. 

DEVOTIONAL. 

In Talks for Girls, Father Aloysius Roche puts into a form available 
for all the excellent addresses which he delivered at the Ursuline 
Convent, Brentwood (Sands & Co.: 2s.). Each address is very short, 
very clear, to the point and practical. If a girl took the advice given 
in these talks she would be a joy to her parents and the envy of her 
friends. The talk on a Girl’s Power is, we think, the best and the most 
striking; this might well be amplified by preachers and directors of 
Sodalities. The modern girl who has taken her rightful place—not too 
assertively—in society, will be the stronger, morally, for her indepen- 
dence. The quiet reading and pondering of these talks will help the 
Catholic girl—indeed, any girl—to have the right sort of independence, 
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which is not in the least incompatible with what should be one of the 
greatest virtues of the girl and the woman, namely, the most delicate 
consideration for others. 

Thirty-five informal meditations, sober yet fervent in expression, on 
the invocations of the Litany of the Sacred Heart, which are sure to 
be not only useful as spiritual reading for the faithful in general, but 
also suggestive and helpful to preachers, are contained in Reflections 
on the Litany of the Sacred Heart (Apostleship of Prayer, New York: 
$1.00) and are composed by Father Raphael O’Connell, S.J. They 
appeared first in the pages of the American Messenger, and the author 
has done well to give them a deserved permanence by reprinting them 
thus in book form. 

Those who have followed, month after month, the valuable ascetical 
expositions which the Abbé Jacques Leclercq publishes in his review Za 
Cité Chrétienne will be delighted to find in Back to Christ (B.O. & W.: 
6s.), translated by Father Francis Day, a formal moral treatise from the 
same pen. The Abbé has the same end in view as had St. Francis in 
writing his ‘Devout Life,” viz., the pointing the way to evangelical per- 
fection which lies open to persons living in the world. And his advice 
is exceedingly shrewd and practical, for he lays bare a host of in- 
accurate notions, false motives and inconsistent practices, which a too 
general appreciation of our Christian duty tends to conceal. A book 
full of healthy, stimulating reading, calculated to clarify conscience 
and strengthen will in many directions. 

Two years ago we commended The Light Divine in Parable and 
Allegory (Loyola University Press: $1.60), by Father P. J. O'Reilly, 
S.J., an exhaustive commentary on our Lord's teaching and, now that 
it has reached a third impression, we renew our welcome to it, for it is 
an eminently sane and practical exposition of the things old and new 
contained in the treasury of Christ’s utterances. 

The second of the charming series The Saints in Silhouette (B.0. & 
W.: 1s. n.), has St. Benedict for its subject: St. Anthony having been the 
first. The main incidents of the saint's life are adequately told in simple 
and pleasing verse by J.L., produced in a very beautiful script by a 
Benedictine of Stanbrook, and illustrated—there are thirteen pictures— 
by Dom Pedro Subercaseaux, O.S.B. The unusual artistic merit of the 
latter will not be fully apparent unless one realizes the limitations of 
his medium—just black figures blocked in on white. Yet they are full 
of expression and life, and pleasing to the sight. 

It is not everybody that can aptly combine piety with poetry, yet very 
many make the attempt. Telling Beads, by Angela Verne (B.O. & W.: 
2s.), is not one of the most successful efforts, and it would have gained 
in dignity, and, we think, usefulness, if the story of each Mystery of the 
Rosary had been told in prose, for the author has a real talent for ex- 
pressing “heavenly things” simply. Each mystery is illustrated by 
Wilfrid Pippet, with that careful draughtsmanship which we expect 
from him. 


ASCETICAL. 
A new and greatly enlarged edition of L’Amitié avec Dieu, by Father 
H. D. Noble, O.P., has been issued by Desclée de Brouwer (Paris: 
15.00 fr.). It has been the author’s aim to present in great detail the 
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teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas on the Spiritual Life, which is em- 
bodied in his treatise on Charity. The author deals with the subject of 
the Love of Charity, Charity on Earth and in Heaven, Contemplation, 
the Moral Life, Supernatural Merit, the Perfection, Peace and Joy of 
Charity. The main thesis of the book is that the Spiritual Life consists 
primarily in Charity. The perfection of the Spiritual Life is measured 
by the perfection of Charity. This Charity is directed entirely towards 
God, that is, it is the love of benevolence without any regard to the 
benefit of the lover. Such benevolence is the love of God for man. 
Nothing could show that love more clearly than the prodigality of 
divine love, the condescension of love that stooped to the redemption of 
man from sin and the complete restoration of friendship between God 
and man. The author fully explains what is meant by the love of God 
for His own sake, and these pages (pp. 80 sqq.) are of the greatest im- 
portance for preachers, confessors and teachers. They will, we are 
sure, be studied and pondered with the greatest profit. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


A word of Pius XI. has furnished the title of a most useful book by 
Count von Galen, Die “Pest des Laizismus” und ihre Erscheinungs- 
formen (Aschendorff, Miinster). This little work reveals something 
of the spirit of Bishop von Ketteler, the great-uncle of the author. 
Setting out from the fact that, to a great many outside the Catholic 
Church, the doctrines of original sin and of the necessity of divine grace 
have lost their importance, the author shows that by accepting pagan 
practices of modern times even Catholics imbibe unconsciously the 
deadly poison of “laicism.” If they do not awake in time, disaster is 
bound to follow soon. Nothing will save them but a strong conviction 
of the proneness to evil that lies in fallen nature and a still stronger 
insistence upon supernatural motives and divine help. This the author 
applies to social and political life, always proving his statements from 
the great Encyclical Letters of Leo XIII. and Pius XI. Only those 
who are unaware of the evil forces that are undermining our age will 
call this book too pessimistic. 


LITURGICAL. 


For a fourth time the Rev. J. B. O’Connell has edited his well-known 
Benedictionale, the Rite to be followed in the ceremonies of Exposition 
and Benediction—this time for the use of the Clergy of England, Scotland 
and Wales. The book published in Belgium by the Brepols’ Catholic 
Press, at 6s., contains a large variety of other devotions—the “liturgical” 
Litanies, Novenas, Confirmation Service, Nuptial Blessing, etc., as well 
as prescribed prayers for various feasts. A complete and very handy 
service-book, excellently printed and bound. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


R. P. Doncceur, S.J., has done a brave deed in writing La Crise du 
Sacerdoce (Flammarion: 12.00 fr.). It is a statement, founded on both 
the best available statistics and the conditions of the country during 
the last thirty years, of the decrease of the clergy in France. The War 
made a terrible inroad on vocations. Afterwards there was naturally a 
rise, but now again the numbers are falling. The author examines the 
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facts, seeks for the causes, and at the end suggests some remedies; or 
rather he suggests ways by which the available priesthood may be put 
to the best and most far-reaching use. The effect of the laicization of 
education thirty years ago is shown, conclusively we think, to be te- 
sponsible for by far the greater part of the deficit. 


FICTION. 


The Log Book of a Dream Ship (B.O. & W.: 3s.) is described by its 
author, Miss Dorothy Mills (who also illustrates it very charmingly), as 
“a fairy tale for children (young and old).” If read in the spirit of child- 
hood, it is quite pleasing, its whimsical humour and tuneful verses 
maintaining the fanciful allegory to the end. 

Delightful from cover to cover is St. Germaine of the Wolf Country 
(Sheed & Ward: 2s. 6d.), by Henri Ghéon. Its charming simplicity, 
throughout, of design, of the woodcuts that decorate it, and last but 
not least, in the way the tale is told, form, a fitting background on which 
the jewels of the life of the poor little French shepherdess are thrown up 
most tellingly. The story is colloquially told, and the translation, by F. J. 
Sheed, cannot be too highly praised. St. Germaine was a shepherdess in 
the south of France “about the time of good King Henry of France (and 
the not-so-good Queen Elizabeth of England. . .).” The literary charm 
of the book will delight persons of all times of life. 

Miss Cicely Hallack’s latest collection of stories—Common as Daisies 
(B.O. & W.: 2s.) is rather a mixed bag. Three or four are charming— 
“The Boy with Freckles,” “A Heart of Gold” and “St. Anthony the Un- 
reliable’—a title which is, of course, a misnomer, but that about the lady 
who “saw” our Lord’s Agony happening in the wood in which she was 
about to commit suicide doesn’t ring true. It is possible, of course, that a 
woman should be so misinformed as to think that the bond of marriage 
involved her morally in the wickedness of her husband, but so grotesque 
an error should not even seem to be set forth as credible. However, the 
collection, in general, illustrates admirably this author’s power to edify, 
interest and amuse. 

The group of pleasant sketches, identical in format with the foregoing, 
and similar also in character, which is called from the first title, The 
Diamond Key (B.O. & W.: 2s.), and is the work of another gifted young 
authoress, Miss Noel Macdonald Wilby, well merits its more permanent 
form. In this genre of pious fiction the conventional “Happy Marriage” 
is perhaps too often replaced by conversion to the Faith to be ‘either 
artistic or convincing—we would suggest that Miss Enid Dinnis’s prac- 
tice should be more closely copied here—yet there is sufficient variety 
in the circumstances to obviate monotony. The most pleasing tale is 
the one wherein conversion was brought about primarily by the 
parochial cat. 

The vast and almost inexhaustible field of romance presented by 
the Elizabethan persecution has lately attracted the literary genius of 
Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, and in Tudor Sunset (Sheed & Ward: 7s. 6d. n.) she 
has depicted with vivid reality the mixture of frivolity and fear, of 
heroism and baseness, of vice and virtue, of intrigue and plot and 
counterplot, supplied by the records of the last days of the last Tudor. 
Catholics in England have shown themselves at times strangely apa- 
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thetic regarding their ancestors in the Faith who suffered and died in 
its defence during the 150 years of persecution. Yet the literature con- 
cerning them is copious, interesting and fairly accessible—Challoner’s 
“Memories,” Morris’s “Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers,” ‘The 
Lives of the Martyrs,” by Burton, Pollen and Bede Camm, Foley's 
“Records,” to say nothing of first-rate stories by Benson, Miss Dinnis 
and others. And the importance of understanding the period is very 
great, since a large section of the English Church has for years, in 
histories and polemical writings, been sedulously engaged in misrepre- 
senting it, in its desire to vindicate its empty claim to Catholicity. It is 
the contemporary martyrs and confessors, priests and layfolk, who knew 
only too clearly the nature of the religious changes effected by Cecil and 
Elizabeth, and gave their lives and fortunes in protest against them, 
who prove, better than the recorded designs of the innovators, that a 
complete breach with the old religion was what the latter sought and 
secured. By getting close to the martyrs themselves and even quoting 
at times their authentic words, Mrs. Ward brings home to us the clear- 
sighted heroism with which they viewed the issues at stake, and chose to 
obey God rather than man. It is impossible not to be thrilled with 
such religious tragedies, while in the background as a foil to that 
Christian grandeur there is the once mighty queen who made such a 
wrong choice and knew her mistake before the end. We class this novel 
high amongst those which entertain as well as edify. 


VERSE. 

The author, the Rev. A. M. Kelly, O.S.M., tells us in his Preface to 
his little book Blissful Hours, a series of meditations and religious 
instructions in verse (Johnson, Bognor: 2s.6d.), that the title to 
his work has been chosen on account of the “blissful happiness that 
filled his soul when converting into verse these episodes in Holy Scrip- 
ture or in the lives of the Servite Saints.” One can feel sure that his 
friends will hope that the publication of his efforts will add to the 
pleasure which the making of the book has given him. It will doubtless 
meet with appreciation from those who like their devotions done into 
facile and tuneful verse, against which, in the circumstances, it would 
be out of place to bring to bear the big guns of literary criticism. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


We are glad that an important paper, read before a Conference of 
Catholic Educators last May, and called Training in Purity (C.T.S.: 2d.) 
has been published for the general benefit. Its author, the Rev. E. J. 
Mahoney, D.D., is Professor of Moral Theology at St. Edmund's, and 
is admirably equipped to speak on this delicate subject. In view of 
the abominable “experiments” made on helpless children nowadays by 
atheistic teachers and the frequent inadequacy of even Catholic tuition 
on the subject, the value of this instruction cannot be overestimated. 

Various competent members of different Orders contribute a chapter 
each to the pamphlet Third Orders (C.T.S.: 2d.), which describes those 
of the Carmelite, Dominican, Franciscan and Servite. These Organiza- 
tions provide for Catholics, living in the pagan world of to-day, just 
that extra incentive to the zealous knowledge and practice of their faith 
which the iniquity of the times demands. 
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